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Introduction: SPORTS 


North Carolina Gets in the Game 


by Pamela Grundy* 


n the evening of November 20, 
1893, a group of Charlotte YMCA 
members encountered a new ath- 
letic challenge. After enjoying 
banjo tunes, some gymnastics exer- 
cises, and a potato race, the group played 
North Carolina’s first contest of a recently 


invented game. The game had a simple name: 
“basket ball.” 


The players took the floor “without any 
decided idea as to how the game was played,” 
and neither side managed to score. But a sec- 
ond attempt resulted in three baskets, and the 
players asked for more. “An exhibition game 
of basket ball is now clamored for by the 
boys, and will be arranged for as speedily as 
possible,” the Charlotte Observer reported the 
next day. Basketball was one of several new 
sports that became popular in North Carolina 
after the Civil War ended in 1865, a time when 
the state was beginning to industrialize, and 
urban centers were just starting to grow. 


The growth of North Carolina sports came in 
response to a growing sense of competition in 
the world at large. “A great battle is raging 
out here,” William Fonevielle warned 
Livingstone College students in 1897. “If you 
come out prepared—if you are competent, 
there is plenty of room. If you are not pre- 
pared, it is very doubtful whether or not you 
can find a place on which to stand.” 


North Carolinians were especially interested 
in sports that seemed to fit this changing 
world. Traditional games such as fistfights, 
footraces, and corn-shucking contests tested 
skills considered valuable in an agricultural 
economy, like strength, determination, and 
perseverance. In the late 1800s, Tar Heels 
began flocking to sports such as basketball, 
baseball, and football, which added an 
emphasis on strategy and teamwork. These 
qualities grew increasingly valuable in a 
world where people were leaving the country- 
side to work in factories and other businesses. 


John Franklin Crowell, who became president 
of Trinity College (later Duke University) in 
1887, was one of many educational leaders 
who saw team sports as an essential part of a 


*Pamela Grundy served as the conceptual editor for this issue of Tar Heel Junior 


modern education. 
Crowell expanded 
Trinity’s library, hired 
faculty with specialized 
training, and placed new 
') emphasis on scientific 
= research. He also started a 
football team. He called 
football “a new educational 
force,” lauding its “value in developing prow- 
ess, preventing softness of life in student com- 
munities, and sustaining prolonged self-sacri- 
fice for team practice and team efficiency.” 


As in the rest of North Carolina society, not all 
sports were created equal. By the end of the 
1800s, North Carolinians were living in an 
increasingly segregated society. New laws 
were beginning to block whites, African 
Americans, and American Indians from riding 
the same train cars, going to school together, 
or living next to each other. The same thing 
proved true for sports. Across the state, 
whites, blacks, and American Indians formed 
their own teams. For decades, the only times 
that the races competed against one another 
were in occasional “secret” games, when local 
teams curious about each others’ skills made 
plans to meet. 


Aspiring female athletes also faced significant 
obstacles. Sports was linked to other areas of 
life dominated by men, including politics and 
business. Athletic achievements also became a 
key element of modern masculinity. Society 
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Historian. She is an independent scholar and the author of Learning to Win: Sports, 
Education, and Social Change in Twentieth-Century North Carolina (UNC Press, 
2001), as well as the author of an eighth-grade North Carolina social studies textbook. 


(Left) John Franklin 
Crowell, 1897. Crowell, 
president of Trinity 
College from 1887 until 
1894, introduced foot- 
ball to the school. 
(Above) Trinity 
College’s first football 
team. The team played 
its first game on 
Thanksgiving 1888, 
beating the University 
of North Carolina 16-0. 
Images courtesy of Duke 
University Archives. 


viewed women as too physically delicate for 
such activity. So women often had to fight for 
the opportunity to compete, and they had to be 
careful about what they wore or how they 
played. 


Some North Carolinians also remained skepti- 
cal about sports. Crowell learned this the hard 
way. Trinity was a Methodist college, and many 
North Carolina Methodists were troubled by 
football injuries. (Early football players wore no 
pads or helmets, which led to numerous seri- 
ous injuries and more than a dozen deaths in 
the game’s early years.) They were also dis- 
turbed by reports of fights and cheating in 
football programs around the country. 


In 1892 the Western Conference of North 
Carolina’s Methodist Church told Trinity’s 


The Ayden High School baseball team, ca. 1965. Have you played on 
a school or community sports team? Image courtesy of Daily Reflector 
Negative Collection (#741), Special Collections Department, J. Y. Joyner 
Library, East Carolina University. 
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The way women participate in sports has changed a 
lot over the years. (Left) Students at Elizabeth City 
State Colored Normal School wear middy blouses 
and short pants during group exercise, ca. 1924. 
Image courtesy of Elizabeth City State University 
Archives, G. R. Little Library. (Above) The women’s 
basketball team at Campbell College, ca. 1954. Image 
courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


trustees that football was “a source of evil, and 
of no little evil, and ought to be stopped.” 
Although Crowell staunchly defended the 
sport, he could not convince the trustees. He 
resigned the next year. Trinity would not play 
football again until the 1920s. Other colleges 
would also start and then suspend football pro- 
grams during these years. 


Still, in the 1900s, many institutions sank 
resources into sports teams. Colleges and high 
schools followed Crowell’s lead. They instituted 
athletic programs believed to build character 
and inspire alumni. Executives in the growing 
textile mill industry sponsored teams that they 
hoped would teach industrial values and spark 
worker loyalty. The number of community and 
professional teams grew, and competition 
extended into new arenas, such as auto racing 
and soccer. 


Eventually, North Carolina athletes began to 
compete for glory on national and international 
stages, and the state’s residents basked in the 
prestige of these athletes’ accomplishments. By 
the mid-1900s, radio and television brought 
sports into homes across the state, expanding 
team loyalties. Sports also played roles in racial 
desegregation. Integrated sports teams often 
stood out as examples of what blacks and whites 
could accomplish if they worked together. By 
the late 1900s, sports also was becoming more 
and more of a money-making business. 


The history of North Carolina sports tells us a 
great deal about our state. We can find out 
some of the ways that life has changed over the 
past 125 years. We can discover the energy that 
a wide range of athletes brought to their sports, 
the goals they set for themselves, the obstacles 
they faced, the hard work and discipline they 


displayed, and the achievements they logged. 
As you learn about these athletes, think about 
the sports that you enjoy playing and following. 
What do they show us about the society you live 
in? About race? About men and women? What 
do sports teach us about creating community 
and identity? About our own connections to 
North Carolina’s past? «| 


Think About It 


Have you participated in sports? If so, what 
did you most enjoy? What kinds of positive 
lessons or character traits do you think sports 
can teach? Do you view any athletes or coach- 


es as role models? 

On the other hand, what kinds of problems 
are related to sports? For decades, people 
have worried about teams or players not fol- 
lowing the rules, the role of athletics vs. aca- 
demics, and other issues. What concerns you? 


Stickball: An 
Ancient Sport 


by Pamela Grundy 


t the end of the 1800s, as some North 

Carolinians made their first forays into 

basketball and football, the state’s 
Cherokee Indian residents pursued a far older 
team game, known as stickball, or in Cherokee, 
anetso. The ancestor of modern lacrosse, anetso 
had been popular across North America for 
centuries. 


Every midsummer, young Cherokee players 
carved new sticks, refurbished old ones, fash- 
ioned new uniforms, and began to practice 
throws and runs. Town elders began to negotiate 
with each other, determining which teams would 
meet during the season. Preparation for an anetso 
match involved far more than practicing the 
game. Like other significant moments in 
Cherokee life, the anetso contests were sur- 
rounded by cultural and religious ceremonies. 
Two to three weeks before each game, the play- 
ers began a regimen that involved changing their 
diets and carefully monitoring their actions. 
Preparations reached a peak the night before the 
game, when whole towns took part in an all- 
night dance, and players began a 24-hour fast. 


With fires burning, musicians playing, and 
babies sleeping in the bushes, community mem- 
bers danced and chanted while players finished 


TIME LINE 
Sports in North Carolina 


This time line continues throughout the magazine, highlighting a sam- 
ple of the state’s rich sports history. What else can you discover about 
the events and people listed? Can you uncover any missing stories? 


relude: Since colonial days, many 
Ds North Carolina’s male residents 

have enjoyed horse racing, cock- 
fighting, hunting, and fishing. They even 
play a sport called gouging (a combina- 
tion of boxing, wrestling, and cruel fighting 
with the goal of injuring the foe). 

Around the mid-1800s, team games 
like bandy and townball grow in populari- 
ty. They lay the foundation for modern 
sports. Other than attending a few horse 
races, women rarely take part. Blacks, 
whites, and American Indians participate 
in many of the same sporting activities, 
but separately. 


Late 1850s through mid-1870s: National 
associations (with local chapters) spring 
up, organizing competition in sports such 
as baseball, golf, tennis, and football. 

Baseball becomes the first team sport 
to enjoy wide popularity, earning its nick- 
name as “the national pastime.” The 
National Association of Base Ball Players 
is founded in 1858 with 25 teams repre- 
senting major cities. In 1869 the 
Cincinnati Red Stockings become the first 
openly professional (paid) team. The 
National League is born in 1876. 

Growing railroads make it easier to 
play teams from nearby communities. 


Late 1860s: Baseball games are held in 
towns including Asheville, Fayetteville, 
Raleigh, and Greensboro. (Historians 
remain unsure whether baseball was 
played in the state before the Civil War. 
There are records of games played by 
Union prisoners during the war.) 


1873: Baseball appears at the State Fair. 


1876-1888: Benjamin Rippay, of 
Alamance County, may be the first North 
Carolinian to play in the “big leagues,” 
using the name Charles Wesley Jones. 


Mid-1880s: Several colleges build cam- 
pus gyms so students can participate in 
physical activity. Gymnastics remains rec- 
reational but one of the few physical 
activities in which women participate. 
Some do play tennis or croquet. Society 
generally views sports as too strenuous 
and demanding for “delicate” females. 


1880s: Tar Heels of all ages, races, and 
economic and social groups enjoy base- 
ball at various levels. It becomes accept- 
able for women to attend some games as 
spectators. It will take a few years for the 
rural state to be able to support pro ball. 

Rosters, coaching, schedules, leagues, 
statistics, media coverage, and ways of 
deciding champions become more formal, 
organized, and serious over the next few 
decades—in baseball and other sports. 
Rules change, moving toward the modern 
sports we know today. 


1888: Playing football using improvised 
rules, a team of students from the 
University of North Carolina takes on a 
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team from Wake Forest College in 
Raleigh during the State Fair in October. 
Wake Forest wins 6-4. 

The next month, North Carolina loses 
16-0 to Trinity College (now Duke) at the 
fairgrounds using standard intercollegiate 
rules. That contest is usually considered 
the first football game played in the state. 


1890: The North Carolina Lawn Tennis 
Association forms in Raleigh. 


1890s: Many colleges, including North 
Carolina A&M (now N.C. State), Guilford, 
and Davidson, form football teams. The 
sport remains controversial. Concerns 
relate to rules about players’ academic 
standing, the use of paid competitors, a 
poor moral climate within the game, vio- 
lence and injuries, and the cost of equip- 
ment, facilities, and travel. 

Bicycling contests begin at the State 
Fair. Women join community bicycling 
clubs. A less confining outfit, named for 
its creator, Amelia Bloomer, replaces long 
skirts for these outings. The outfit 
becomes a symbol of slowly emerging 
freedom (at least for upper-class women). 
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which was among historically black schools 
with early sports programs. Image courtesy of 
Inez Moore Parker Archives, James B. Duke 
Memorial Library, Johnson C. Smith University. 


1892: Livingstone College defeats visiting 
Biddle University (now Johnson C. Smith) 
4-0 in Salisbury in what seems to be the 
first intercollegiate football game any- 
where between black colleges. 


1894: The South’s first athletic confer- 
ence, the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association, forms for the “development, 
regulation, and purification of college ath- 
letics in the South.” The University of 
North Carolina is an early member. 


1895: Several colleges offer tennis, track 
and field, bicycling, lacrosse, and rugby. 
Except in baseball and football, competi- 
tion between schools remains rare for the 
next couple of decades. Most sports 
involve students at one school. Student 
and faculty organizations that aim at con- 
trolling and financing athletics appear. 


Unless noted, time line images courtesy 
of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


SOOST 971 


1900-1919 


1900: Scotsman Donald Ross, a master 
golf course designer, arrives in Pinehurst. 
James Walker Tufts, a 
wealthy businessman, had 
“retired” from Massachusetts 
in 1895 and bought 5,500 
acres to start the Pinehurst 
Resort. He opened a nine- 
hole golf course in the small 
Moore County community in 
1897, expanding it to 18 
holes the next year. The 
area soon becomes one of 
the nation’s best-known and 
most successful golf resorts. 
Tufts’s son, Richard, will 
make important contribu- 
tions to the sport. 

Pinehurst hosts the first 
North and South Amateur 
Tournament in 1901; first 
North and South pro event 
in 1803 (won by Ross); and 
first North and South 
Women’s Amateur in 1903 (the first seri- 
ous sporting competition for women in the 
Tar Heel State). In 1907 Ross completes 
famous Pinehurst Course No. 2. By the 
1920s, golf courses pop up across the 
state, especially in larger towns. 

Today, Pinehurst is home to the World 
Golf Hall of Fame. It has hosted big golf 
moments such as Ben Hogan’s 1940 win 
in the North and South Open, Johnny 
Miller's play-off victory in the 1974 World 
Open, and Payne Stewart's 1999 triumph 
in the U.S. Open. 


1901: A big crowd turns out to watch N.C. 
A&M beat Wake Forest 12-6 in baseball 
on Easter 
Monday. 
A&M 
hosts 
popular 
Easter 
Monday 
games in 
Raleigh 
from 
1899 
through 
1956, 


RS 2; ee 
1904 baseball team at 


NC. most 
A&M (now N.C. State). Future @gainst 
governor O. Max Gardner (back Wake. 
row, center) was team manager. The tradi- 
Image courtesy of R. G. Utley. tion : 
results in 


the legislature declaring a state holiday in 
1935; this Easter Monday holiday lasts 
through 1987. 


1903: The first World Series pitting 
American and National League major- 
league baseball foes takes place. 


1905: President Theodore Roosevelt 
meets with leaders from major universi- 
ties about improving football conditions. 
(In 1904, 21 players died as a result of 
practices like gang tackling. Helmets are 
not required until the 1930s.) In 1906 
games drop from 90 to 60 minutes. The 
forward pass becomes legal. 

The meetings lead to the 1906 forma- 
tion of what is now the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association (NCAA), to protect 
young people from dangerous and exploi- 
tive athletics practices. The NCAA starts 
as a discussion and rules-making group. 
In 1921 it holds its first national champi- 
onship event, in track and field. 


Donald Ross designer of 
almost 400 golf courses. 


1906: Guilford defeats Wake Forest 
26-19 in what seems to be the first col- 
lege basketball game in 
North Carolina. Many col- 
leges begin competing in 
the sport, but it is far less 
popular than baseball and 
football. In 1917 Trinity 
goes 20-4 and is likely the 
first 20-game winner in the 
state. Colleges play against 
YMCA, high school, and 
other teams at this time. 


1908: The Eastern Carolina 
League begins play, with 
teams in Goldsboro, 
Kinston, New Bern, Raleigh, 
Wilson, and Wilmington. 
This is the first of several 
baseball minor leagues 
formed in the state over 
the next few years. Many 
teams are not very good, 
and leagues and towns regularly gain and 
lose them. But some good players stand 
out. For example, Jim Thorpe, of 
Pennsylvania, plays for Rocky Mount and 
Fayetteville in the ECL in 1909 and 1910. 
A great athlete, Thorpe wins the gold 
medal in decathlon at the 1912 Olympics. 
He gives it up after officials learn of his 
brief pro baseball career. 
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1912: The Colored (now Central) 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association is 
founded. The oldest African American col- 
lege conference in the nation, the CIAA 
today includes Chowan, Fayetteville State, 
Johnson C. Smith, Elizabeth City State, 
Livingstone, Saint Augustine’s, Shaw, and 
Winston-Salem State, among others. 


1913: The N.C. High School Athletic 
Association is founded and conducts its 
first play-offs (football; boys’ basketball is 
added two years later). By 1924, the 
NCHSAA has 137 member schools—all 
of them white. Separate organizations will 
help oversee sports for African American 
and American Indian schools, as well as 
for some white schools to the west. 


1914: The UNC-Chapel Hill football team 
goes 10-1, losing to rival Virginia 20-3 in 
the last game. That game draws 15,000 
fans to Richmond in a demonstration of 
the growing popularity of sports. Among 
top African American squads, Livingstone 
goes undefeated in 1913 and 1915. 


George Herman Ruth hits his first profes- 
sional home run in a minor-league game 
in Fayetteville. About this time, the future 
star New York Yankee is nicknamed 
“Babe.” Three years later, Ruth, pitching 
for the Boston Red Sox, gets ejected after 
walking the first Washington Senators 
batter and arguing with the umpire. Ernie 
Shore, of East Bend, comes on in relief. 
The runner is thrown out trying to steal; 
Shore retires the next 26 batters and is 
credited with a perfect game. Other Tar 
Heel big-leaguers—the state’s first real 
pro athletes—include George “Possum” 
Whitted, of Durham; Rube Benton, of 
Clinton; and George Suggs, of Kinston. 


1918: N.C. A&M, missing players sick 
with Spanish influenza and others serving 
in World War |, falls to Georgia Tech and 
Coach John Heisman 128-0 in a football 
game stopped in the fourth quarter. 
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preparing their equipment and themselves. During 
the dance, and again the next morning, the players 
journeyed to nearby rivers, accompanied by a 
healer who performed incantations, helped them 
adorn themselves with painted symbols, and treated 
them with a variety of potent herbs. By afternoon, 
large crowds of spectators gathered around the 
ball field, where the intensity of this lengthy prep- 
aration exploded in fierce competition. 


“Instantly twenty pairs of ball sticks clatter to- 
gether in the air, as their owners spring to catch the 
ball in its descent,” anthropologist James Mooney 
wrote in his description of the toss that began a 
contest between Wolf Town and Big Cove in 
September 1889. “In the scramble it usually hap- 
pens that the ball falls to the ground, when it is 
picked up by one more active than the rest. 
Frequently, however, a man will succeed in 
catching it between his ball sticks as it falls, 
and, disengaging himself from the rest, starts 
to run with it to the goal; but before he has 
gone a dozen yards they are upon him, and 
the whole crowd goes down together, 
rolling and tumbling over each other in the 
dust, straining and tugging for posses- 
sion of the ball, until one of the players 
manages to extricate himself from the 
struggling heap and starts off with the 
ball. At once the others spring to their 
feet and, throwing away their ball 
sticks, run to intercept him or to 
prevent his capture.” 


“The scene is constantly chang- 
ing,” Moody continued. “Now 
the players are all together at the 
lower end of the field, when suddenly, 

with a powerful throw, a player sends the ball 
high over the heads of the spectators and into the 
bushes beyond. Before there is time to realize it, 
here they come with a grand sweep.” 


Despite the apparent chaos on the field, anetso 
mirrored fundamental Cherokee concepts of order, 
balance, and community. Fasting and an all-night 
dance might not seem the best way to prepare for 
an athletic encounter. But these activities sought to 
tap into natural and spiritual forces that would 
purify and strengthen the athletes and their com- 
munities. The games and ceremonies not only 
drew communities together; they helped to re- 
inforce a common vision of the world. 


As the 1900s opened, anetso took on new mean- 
ings. North Carolina’s Cherokee faced increasing 
pressures to assimilate into the society growing up 
around them. Continuing to play and watch anetso 
became a way to maintain spiritual and cultural 
traditions while publicly affirming Indian identity. 
The Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians continues 
to do so today at games held as part of the annual 
Cherokee Fall Festival. ~ » % 


Early Black Baseball 
in North Carolina 


by Bijan C. Bayne* 


round the mid-1800s, earlier 

games with names like rounders, 

town ball, and one cat were devel- 

oping into the sport known today 

as baseball. By 1876, the National 
League had been formed, and minor-league 
and other levels of teams soon appeared. 
Until the 1950s, professional football was lim- 
ited to a few large northern cities, and pro 
basketball had not become well established. 
For decades, baseball proved to be the sport 
of choice for most people across the United 
States—gaining its nickname as the “national 
pastime.” 


Black Americans, however, were largely shut 
out of professional baseball, after a man 
named Fleetwood Walker played in 1887 


(Above) A 1918 photo of the Asheville Royal Giants semipro baseball team taken at Oates 
Park during a game against a team from Greenville, South Carolina. (Below, left) Edward 
W. Pearson (1872-1946), a native of Burke County and veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, moved to Asheville in 1906. He became a successful businessman and important 
leader in the African American community. Pearson, pictured in 1937, organized the Royal 
Giants. Images courtesy of North Carolina Collection, Pack Memorial Public Library, Asheville. 


with Toledo in the American Association (a 
major league at the time). Throughout the 
early 1900s, much of public life remained 
strictly segregated, or separated, based on 
whether a person was black, white, or 


American Indian. The highest levels of play 
open to African Americans, often called 
Negro or “colored” people then, came on seg- 
regated factory or mill baseball teams, town 
teams, or integrated semiprofessional ball 
clubs in the North. Years before the establish- 
ment of national baseball leagues for black 
competitors in the 1920s, African American 
men were playing baseball all over North 
Carolina, from Wilmington to Asheville. 
Black-owned ball clubs played at a high level, 
supported by a growing black business class. 


In 1916 one local African American business 
leader named E. W. Pearson organized a 
baseball team called 
the Asheville Royal 
Giants. The Royal 
Giants carried a nick- 
name then common 
for African American 
teams in the South. 
Teams in places 
including Louisville, 
Kentucky, and 
Memphis, Tennessee, 
used it, too. At the 


*Bijan C. Bayne is an award-winning freelance writer from Washington, D.C. His pub- 


time, in fact, “Giants” served as a sort of code 
name for a black team, patterned after black 
baseball’s very first paid team, the Cuban X 
Giants. If fans saw the nickname on a poster 
or advertisement, they knew an African 
American team was coming to town. 


Semipro teams such as the Asheville Royal 
Giants, Raleigh Tigers, and Winston-Salem 
Pond Giants developed many players who 
would later compete in the national Negro 
Leagues. The North Carolina squads never 
received the same attention as the better- 
known Negro League teams of the urban 
North and Midwest. The squads featured tal- 
ented players but often were less organized. 
They frequently did not play in structured 
leagues. Few records remain beyond scat- 
tered, brief game summaries and box scores 
in the African American press of the era. 


In the early 1920s, Raleigh had a team called 
the Black Star Line, named for a shipping 
firm owned by popular activist Marcus 
Garvey. In addition, a club called the Raleigh 
Tar Heels played in 1920 and 1921. African 
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lished works include the book Sky Kings: Black Pioneers of Professional Basketball 


and a chapter on African American baseball in Baseball in the Carolinas. 


The Asheville Royal Giants compete in 1918 against a team from 
Atlanta at Oates Park in Asheville. Image courtesy of North Carolina 
Collection, Pack Memorial Public Library, Asheville. 


American teams from Greensboro, Winston- 
Salem, and High Point also were competing 
around that time. Not only the larger towns 
had teams in the early 1900s, however. 
Baseball was relatively inexpensive for chil- 
dren of all races to grow up playing, and 
North Carolina had many small towns near 
one another. This made games somewhat 
easy to arrange. Many Tar Heel towns had 
fairly large black populations compared to 
northern and western states. Towns including 
Greenville, Rocky Mount, New Bern, Kinston, 
Elizabeth City, and Laurinburg fielded black 
semipro teams. 


Most of these semipro players earned very 
little from baseball, making a living through 
other jobs. Games often were scheduled 
quickly or on short notice—even while a 
team was on the road, in large touring cars 
packed with players. Sometimes fans passed 
a hat around the stands to collect money to 
support teams. Owners took about 70 percent 
of team earnings for operating expenses that 
included travel, uniforms, promotion, and 
umpire pay. The rest was divided among 12 
to 16 or 17 players, counting substitutes and 
pitchers. The teams played on weeknights, 
especially Thursday, the traditional day off 
for many African Americans working as 
domestic employees. Fans dressed in their 
best church clothing to attend games, which 
became major social events in the black 
community. 


Most team owners were well-to-do preachers, 
owners of segregated funeral parlors or taxi 
companies, or African American men in other 
businesses who loved baseball. Black base- 
ball, black hair care, insurance companies 
such as North Carolina Mutual, and black 
funeral homes served as financial pillars of 
their communi- 
ties in the early 
decades of the 
1900s. Pearson 
had developed 
Asheville’s 
black Burton 
Street commu- 
nity, and he 
hosted a large, 
annual agricul- 
tural fair 
attended by 
white and black 
citizens. 
Baseball fit in 
with his other 
pursuits. 
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Baseball teams offered a means of extra 
income for players as young as 14. 
Many North Carolina boys left school 
around that age to work in fields and 
help support their families. Those who 
played well might earn the attention 
of bigger teams. In addition, teams 
such as the Negro National League’s 
Newark Eagles and Schenectady 
Mohawk Giants spent spring training 
in North Carolina in the late 1930s 
and early 1940s. Their owners could 
scout the rosters of North Carolina 
semipro opponents and take the best 
players back north with them. 


When North Carolina’s early black 
baseball teams traveled out of state, 
their opponents included teams from 
Florence, South Carolina, and 
Virginia towns such as Richmond, 
Petersburg, Norfolk, and Newport 
News. On trips, players stayed in private 
homes or segregated rooming houses. If they 
played for more prosperous owners, they 
spent longer tours sleeping on team buses. 
Typical weeks varied widely, depending on 
individual owners’ financing, the ability to 
schedule games while traveling, and players’ 
availability from their main jobs. Most of the 
Asheville ballplayers worked on trains or at 
the Biltmore Estate, the large home owned by 
the Vanderbilt family. 


The Asheville Royal Giants played home 
games at Oates Park, in the triangle formed 
by Southside, Choctaw, and McDowell 
Streets. White teams from leagues including 
North Carolina State, Southeastern, and 
Appalachian competed at Oates Park, too. 
The Royal Giants also used Pearson’s Park, 
named after the team’s owner. In some cities, 
colored teams used ballparks during the 
times that white minor-league teams were on 
the road. In other places, laws prohibited 
African American people from using public 
parks and facilities at all, which is why many 
black baseball owners built their own small 
ballparks. The Royal Giants hosted teams 
such as the Greenville (S.C.) Black Spinners 
and an Atlanta team that may have been the 
Dixie Giants or the Atlanta Cubs. 


In the 1930s, cities such as Greensboro (Red 
Wings), Asheville (Blues), Durham (Red 
Caps), and Winston-Salem (Mohawk Giants) 
had active black ball clubs, as did smaller 
towns including Erwin (Red Sox) and 
Louisburg (Independents). During World 
War II, the Raleigh Grays played against 
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Negro units at Fort Bragg. The Raleigh 
Tigers came a little later and were among the 
last of the state’s prominent black teams. The 
Tigers played until the early 1960s, featuring 
several future minor and major leaguers. 


In 1951, four years after Jackie Robinson 
became the first African American to play in 


the major leagues, some white 
minor-league squads in North 
Carolina had begun signing 
black players. Granite Falls of 
the Western Carolina League, 
for example, hired Boney 
Fleming, a pitcher from 
Morganton; Christopher 
Rankin, a pitcher out of 
Hickory; Conover’s Bill Smith, a 
catcher; Hickory’s Russell 
Shuford, a catcher; and Eugene 
Abernathy, an outfielder from 
Hickory. By that time, major- 
league organizations supported 
six or seven minor-league teams 
apiece. As racial barriers slowly 
fell in baseball, some of the more 
established black segregated 
teams continued playing 
throughout the 1950s, including 
the Asheville Blues and the 
Raleigh Tigers. Smaller black 
teams closed down, due to the 
onset of televised major-league games, a 
shrinking talent pool after integration, and 
diminished fan interest. Many African 
Americans had already left smaller southern 
towns by the 1920s to seek better economic 
and employment opportunities to the north. 


The level of play and organization of south- 
ern black baseball never reached that of the 
larger urban cities. But for more than 40 
years, North Carolina had been a haven for 
baseball talent. ° 


Seeing Stars 


Leonard began playing for his 

hometown Rocky Mount Elks. 
This team, managed by Raymond 
Stith, took on every colored semipro 
ball club within 150 miles—compet- 
ing against the Winston-Salem Pond 
Giants, Durham Black Sox, Salisbury 
Red Sox, Greensboro Black Patriots, 
and teams from Statesville, Tarboro, 
High Point, Smithfield, and Raleigh. 
Later, the team became the Rocky 
Mount Black Swans. By the time he 
was 20, Leonard was the manager. A 
quiet, religious leader, he went on to 
a Baseball Hall of Fame career as a 
first baseman with the Homestead 
Grays of the Negro Leagues. 


I: 1921 14-year-old Walter “Buck” 


There were other early African 
American standouts with North 
Carolina roots. Here are a few: 


® Tom Alston, of Greensboro, competed 
for the Greensboro Goshen Red Wings in 
the 1940s. In 1954 he became first 
African American player for the St. Louis 
Cardinals. 

® Dave “Skinny Green” Barnhill, a native 
of Greenville, was a star pitcher for the 
Indianapolis Clowns in the 1940s. 

® Moody “Big Train” Cozart was a long- 
time pitching star for the Raleigh Grays 
in the 1940s. The 6’4”, 300-pounder later 
played for the Newark Eagles. 

® Willie Foster, a baseball Hall of Famer, 
was a noted pitcher who moved to 
Raleigh to manage the Raleigh Tigers. 

® Burnell “Bun” Hayes, a pitcher from 
Louisburg, starred for the powerful 
Baltimore Black Sox of the 1920s. 

® Charlie Neal played for the Raleigh 
Tigers before signing with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers in 1956. 

® Hubert “Bert” Simmons, of Tarboro, 
played for the Raleigh Tigers in the early 


1940s and, later 
that decade, for 
the Greensboro 
Goshen 
Red Wings 
and 
Asheville 
Blues. 
Simmons 
played Negro 
League ball 
for the ~. 
Baltimore Elite 


Giants. Buck Leonard, a 12-time 


Negro League all-star and 
’ 
® Leamon Yokely’s one of North Carolina’s 


back-to-back no-hitters _ best baseball players, wore 

earned him notice as a__ this uniform shirt. Images 
eciantrth courtesy of the North Carolina 

collegian in the 1920s Museum of History. 

and led to his career 

with the Baltimore Black Sox. Yokely and 

Hayes were college rivals; Yokely pitched 

for Livingstone College in Salisbury and 

Hayes, for Johnson C. Smith in Charlotte. 
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1920s 


1920s: Some people suggest that this decade marks 
the rise of spectator sports. Movie actors, entertainers, 
and athletes such as Babe Ruth, Red Grange, Jack 
Dempsey, Knute Rockne, Bill Tilden, Walter Hagen, 
and Bobby Jones become household names thanks to 
radio, leisure time, and a desire for escapism and 
entertainment after World War I. 

With North Carolina growing more urban, there are 
enough people close together to support teams. 
Transportation and communication improve. Local 
newspapers cover more stories of athletes on new 


sports pages. More people begin holding office and 
business jobs that offer greater free time than those on 
farms and in mills. Towns and schools build more 
sports facilities and parks. 


1920: The Piedmont League is founded. One of the 
state’s best baseball minor leagues, it starts with 
teams in Raleigh, Durham, Winston-Salem, High Point, 
Greensboro, and Danville, Virginia, and later adds 
Asheville, Charlotte, Henderson, Rocky Mount, 
Salisbury, and Wilmington. Future major leaguers in 
the league include Hank Greenberg, Johnny Mize, 
Charles Grimm, Johnny Vander Meer, Phil Rizzuto, 
Johnny Pesky, Frank McCormick, and Yogi Berra. 


1921: The Southern (Intercollegiate) Conference is 
born with 14 members: Alabama, Alabama Polytechnic 


North Carolina 
star Jack Cobb is 
National Player of 
the Year, 1926. 


Institute (Auburn), Clemson, Georgia, 
Georgia School of Technology (Georgia 
Tech), Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi 
A&M (Mississippi State), North Carolina, 
North Carolina State, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Virginia 
Tech), and Washington & Lee. Other 
schools join later, including Trinity and 
Wake Forest. In 1932 some break away 
to form the Southeastern Conference. 

UNC basketball wins four of the first 
six conference tournaments and three 
more by 1940. The team reels off 18 
straight winning seasons. In 1924 
Carolina finishes 26—0, and some call it 
the unofficial national champion. 


1922: After a few seasons of trying to 
organize teams and equalize rules, the 
American Professional Football 
Association changes its name to the 


National Football League (NFL). Teams include the 
Chicago Bears (who win the first title game in 1933) 
and Green Bay Packers. The NFL explodes in the 
1950s and 1960s thanks to television. Its 1967 title 
game gets a new name: Super Bowl. 


1924: Trinity becomes Duke University. 


1.25-mile, wooden Charlotte Speedway opens for Indy- 
style (open-wheel) racing. The track falls into disrepair 
during the Depression. It will be torn up, with its pine 

and cypress boards donated to the World War II effort. 


The National Hockey League, which has been in exis- 
tence for a few years, expands from Canada into the 
United States with the founding of the Boston Bruins. 


1925: N.C. Open Championships for 
tennis debut in Asheville. Two years 
later, the N.C. State Closed 
Championships begin in Raleigh. 


1927: All-American back Jack 
McDowall and Coach Gus Tebell 
lead North Carolina State to a 9-1 
record in football. But from 1919 H 
through 1941, the team has six win- : Ee 
ning seasons—and eight coaches. = 


1928: Over the next 14 seasons, 
Eddie Cameron is 226-99 with 
three Southern Conference tourna- 


Early Duke star 
Bill Werber. 


ment titles as Duke men’s basket- 
ball coach. Bill Werber is an All-American in 1930. 
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Baseball Outlaw 


by R. G. “Hank” Utley” 


feisty professional 

baseball league was 

born in the 1930s in 

the mill towns of 

the North Carolina 
Piedmont. This new Carolina 
League developed from the 
semiprofessional baseball teams 
that textile mills fielded 
throughout the 1920s. The 
league attracted a flock of 
talented players by offering 
stability and steady paychecks 
during the tough times of the 
Great Depression. It also quickly 
worried the leaders of organized 
baseball. 


The National Association of 
Professional Baseball Leagues 
(NAPBL) had formed in 1901 as 
an organization for minor 
leagues across the country. The 
NAPBL worked in agreement 
with Major League Baseball. It 
had a system of league classifi- 
cations (or levels), salary limits, 
player drafts, and other rules. 
One of the rules, called the pro- 
fessional contract and reserve 
clause, bound a player to the 
team that owned his contract. 
The player could never compete 
for another team in professional 
baseball unless it bought that 
contract. This treated a player, 
basically, as a piece of property. 
Top team officials could move 
him around the minor leagues, 
wherever and whenever they 
wanted. They could keep 
renewing his contract at what- 
ever terms they pleased. 


The Carolina League ignored 
this rule, as well as others with 
in pro baseball. It gave players 
greater control of their careers. 
The league also offered better 
salaries than a player would 
expect from small-town places 
like Shelby, Hickory, and 
Valdese. Carolina League play- 
ers enjoyed community hero 


status and jobs in the textile 
mills during the baseball off- 
season. At a time when about 25 
percent of Americans were 
unemployed, this proved an 
attractive setup. 


The NAPBL declared the 
Carolina League and its players 
“outlaws” from “real” baseball. 
But the league did well from 
1936 until 1938. Its success came 
partly because of strong com- 
munity support and a stubborn, 
independent dislike of “outsid- 
ers.” League and team officials 
kept rules flexible. They encour- 
aged rivalries while trying to 
prevent teams from failing 
financially. 


On the league’s first day of play, 
May 18, 1936, Jake Wade, 
award-winning sports editor of 
the Charlotte Observer, wrote: 


Today is opening day, you know. 
It’s a new baseball picture for 
Charlotte and this Section. Not 
organized professional baseball 
... but something which may 
prove just as entertaining and 
diverting. Certainly, it’s a noble 
experiment, and most engaging. 
Charlotte is in the Carolina 
League. The league abides by the 
rules and general plan of orga- 
nized professional baseball. The 
ball they hit is standard and 
bears the league president’s 
signature. The carefully chosen 
umpires are uniformed, draw 
regular salaries, and work under 
strict supervision. The only dif- 
ference is the players are not 
strictly chattels as in organized 
professional baseball. They can 
leave on a moment's notice. 


Internal squabbling and opposi- 
tion from organized baseball, 
however, ended the Carolina 
League after only three seasons 
of play. 


*R. G. “Hank” Utley, of High Point, is coauthor of The Independent Carolina League 1936-1938, 
named runner-up as best baseball book of the year by the Society for American Baseball Research, and 
Outlaw Ballplayers, chosen as Best History Book of the Year by the North Carolina Society of Historians. 
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turing the Depression 


Edwin “Alabama” Pitts, shown competing for the Albany Senators, 
ca. 1935, played for several Carolina League teams after his release 
from prison. Image courtesy of Harold Lail. 


Roots in Textile Baseball 

Enthusiastic spectators played a role in the 
Carolina League’s brief success. For several 
years, millowners across the Piedmont region 
had fielded baseball teams made up of their 
workers. Mill teams developed heated rivalries, 
and games turned into big social events. Several 
textile leagues became an important part of life 
in mill villages. Owners controlled almost every 
aspect of workers’ lives in these villages—from 
their houses to their schools. Two or three base- 
ball games a week offered bragging rights and 
entertainment. Baseball also provided a distrac- 
tion from low wages and harsh conditions. 
Giving workers a way to relax and have fun 
benefited millowners, as well as workers. 
Baseball teams that built community spirit and 
pride did, too. 


Owners sometimes tried to gain an advantage 
over rival teams. They might hire men known 

as good baseball players as year-round mill 

employees. Some of the men only showed up on 


payday, pretending to work in the 
mill now and then. For big games, 
owners might sneak in a talented 
“ringer” (often a pitcher) who did 
not work in the mill at all. These 
players might even be using fake 
names and hiding from profes- 
sional baseball organizations that 
owned their contracts. 


Think About It 


Have you heard baseball called 
America’s national pastime? 
What are some of the reasons 
for baseball’s huge popularity 
in the early 1900s? How does 


that compare or contrast to its 
popularity today? See what you 
can learn about minor-league, 
semipro, recreation, and school 
baseball teams that have been 
based in your county. 


This early use of “outlaw” players 
reached new heights in September 
1927. Two of the biggest textile 
foes—the Concord Weavers and 
Kannapolis Towelers—planned to 
play a three-game series. The games would 
decide the “semipro title of North Carolina.” 
The teams had already played 19 times that sea- 
son, with Concord winning 10. Both teams raid- 
ed players from the Class B professional 
Piedmont and South Atlantic Leagues, whose 
seasons had ended. 


Most local businesses closed so that everyone 
could attend the first contest. Officials estimated 
crowds of at least 3,000 packed inside Cabarrus 
County’s Webb Field. Another 4,000 people 
were right outside, in trees and on hills. 
Concessions sold out an hour before the first 
pitch. Despite wearing their Sunday-best 
clothes, many fans came armed with soda bot- 
tles filled with sand; knives; and guns. With 
Kannapolis leading 2-1 in the bottom of the first 
inning, a fight broke out in the crowd over an 
umpire’s controversial call. A huge storm 
rolled in before things could get uglier. 
Officials called off the series. 


Over the years, the textile teams 
allowed more outlaw players. Some 
were ex—major leaguers whose careers 
were nearly over. Some were college 
or young players on the way up. 
Others had been kicked out of the 
majors for fighting, drinking too much 
alcohol, and other offenses. 


Organized baseball already recognized 
that North Carolina had plenty of home- 
grown talent, as well as dozens of 
minor-league teams. It regularly scouted 
in the state for players. Textile millown- 
ers and managers—along with lawyers, 
doctors, preachers, educators, and 
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Vince Barton, a former Chicago 
Cubs and Baltimore Orioles 
outfielder, played for teams in 
Hickory and Kannapolis. Image 
courtesy of Bernie H. Edwards. 
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/ Meet a Few Outlaws 


he Carolina League 

“| became known for col- 

[es characters. It also 
featured talented college 
players, who could make 
good money in the league. 
They did not lose amateur 
standing because they had 
not signed contracts with the 
National Association of 
Professional Baseball 
Leagues. Here are a few 
well-known Carolina 
Leaguers. Visit website 
www.baseballoutlaws.com 
to learn more. 
® Pitcher Charles “Struttin’ 
Bud” Shaney. After jumping his 
contract in organized baseball, 
Shaney won 17 games in a row 
for the 1936 outlaw Charlotte 
Hornets. In the first 13 wins, he 
walked 15 batters and struck 
out 101. But he never pitched on 
the road. 

Shaney was rumored to use 
baseballs with phonograph nee- 
dles embedded in their seams, 
giving him a better grip anda 
nasty curveball. When asked to 
let the umpires examine a ball, 
he would throw it into the 
grandstand. Shaney later 
pitched briefly at the top level 
of minor-league baseball. 
® Following his junior year at 
Duke University, Eric Tipton, an 
All-American football and base- 
ball star, played for the 
Kannapolis Towelers. Tipton led 
the Carolina League in hitting in 
1938 with a .375 average. 

After taking Duke to the 
Rose Bowl in 1939, he signed 
with the Philadelphia Athletics 
and played major-league base- 
ball through 1945. 
® Edwin Collins “Alabama” 
Pitts received a pardon from 
Sing Sing Prison in New York in 
1935. Because he was technically 
a felon, he was refused permis- 
sion to play organized baseball. 
Pitts signed with the 1936 out- 
law Charlotte team. After play- 
ing for Charlotte, Gastonia, and 
Valdese, he died June 7, 1941, in 
Valdese. He had been stabbed 


in a dance-hall fight. 
® Vince Barton hit 16 home 
runs in just 102 games for the 
Chicago Cubs in 1931 and 1932. 
A heavy drinker, he ended up 
back in the minor leagues 
before signing with the outlaw 
Kannapolis Towelers in 1936. 
Barton hit five home runs in one 
game for the 1938 outlaw 
Hickory Rebels. 
® After refusing a cut in pay 
from the Albany, New York, 
team of the International 
League in 1936, Tracey 
Hitchner signed with 
the Hickory Rebels. 
When suspended 
from organized ball 
for jumping a contract, 
Hitchner changed his 
name to John Davis in 
1937. He was sus- 
pended again. 
In 1938 he 
pitched under 
his original 
name. He set- 
tled down in 
Hickory, 


married a under a false name. 


local Image courtesy of Tracey 


woman, and Hitchner. 


became an 
executive 
for a furniture manufacturer. 

® Richard Broadus Culler, a stu- 
dent at High Point University, 
played for the Concord Weavers 
from 1936 through 1938. Later, 
he played his way through the 
minors and enjoyed a major- 
league career with the Chicago 
White Sox, Boston Braves, 
Chicago Cubs, and New York 
Giants, 1943-1949. 

® Lawrence “Crash” Davis 
played for Gastonia, the team 
where he grew up, in 1937 
after his freshman year at 
Duke. He hit .267. He grad- 
uated, then played for the 
Philadelphia Athletics, 
1940-1942. Davis com- 
peted for several minor- 
league teams after serving 
in World War Il. He lent his 
name to a character in the 
1988 movie Bull Durham. 
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Tracey Hitchner played 


other community leaders—started to think that 
they could run their own professional league. It 
could not be too different from what they had 
been doing, some thought. Driven by civic 
pride, love of baseball, rivalries with each other, 
and the desire to start something good during 
the dark days of the Depression, they formed 
the Carolina League. 


Local leaders also wanted to prove that south- 
erners were smart and capable. They wanted to 
show they could produce baseball as well as 
“big hitters’”—mainly people from the North 
and from “big cities.” Some textile millowners 
figured that outsiders had been influencing 
workers to become unsatisfied, even pushing 
some to go on strike in 1934. These leaders were 
happy about anything that made textile work- 
ers distrust people from outside the community. 
They wanted workers to be united and loyal. 


The Outlaws 

Everyone quickly found out that fully profes- 
sional baseball cost more to run. Smaller 
mill communities in places such as 
Cooleemee, Landis, and Conover 
could not support pro teams playing 
six games a week. In 1936 the Carolina 
League boasted eight squads: 
Charlotte Hornets, Concord Weavers, 
Forest City/Rutherford County Owls 
(later the Lexington Colonials), 
Hickory Rebels, Kannapolis Towelers, 
Salisbury Greyhounds (later the Mooresville 
Moors), Shelby Cee-Cees, and Valdese Textiles. 
The increasing quality of play quickly drew the 
attention of organized baseball. On June 16, 
1936, a report appeared in The Concord Tribune 
newspaper that players were openly jumping 
contracts with organized pro teams to play in 
the Carolina League. 


The minor-league organization NAPBL was 
watching what was going on. The Concord arti- 
cle carried a caution from Judge William 
Bramham that the Carolina League’s outlaw 
players would be blacklisted, or barred, from 


Bud Shaney in 1936 playfully demonstrates ways of doctoring a 
baseball. Image courtesy of Charlotte Observer. 


most textile workers an hour or 
more to earn) did not raise 
enough to pay full-time players. 
Team officials had to hold a lot 
of fund-raisers. Developing loy- 
alty to teams also became diffi- 
cult. One season, Kannapolis 
listed 100 different players on its 
15-man roster at various times. 
As time passed, league leaders 
began to argue more about the 
bending of rules. 


the major and minor leagues. Bramham had 
taken over as president of the NAPBL in 1933, 
moving its headquarters from Auburn, New 
York, to Durham, where he had a successful 
law practice. 


Bramham viewed the Carolina League as a 
threat to his organization’s monopoly—and to 
a suffering sport. Baseball had been the coun- 
try’s, and North Carolina’s, favorite pastime 
for decades. The Great Depression hurt base- 
ball. Teams and leagues shut down just like 
many other businesses. Twenty-five minor 
leagues finished the 1929 season. By 1933, 14 
leagues were operating. Baseball was offering 
fewer jobs and lower salaries. After the 
Carolina League completed its first season, it 
became the subject of much formal and infor- 
mal discussion. A December 7, 1936, update 
from the NAPBL’s annual winter meetings in 
Montreal, Canada, appeared in the Concord 
newspaper. It quoted a minor-league executive 
who described the Carolina League as a “haven 
for dissatisfied professional ball players.” 


The Carolina League had 
chances to join organized base- 
ball, above the level for which 
its towns would usually qualify 
based on size. Some people 
wanted to remain outlaws, but a 
few former textile teams joined 
the new Class D North Carolina 
State League. The Gastonia 
Spinners squad that had joined 
the Carolina League in 1937 


Richard Broadus Culler competed in the 
Carolina League as a college player. He 
later spent several seasons in the majors. 
Image courtesy of Evelyn Culler Foster. 


Many of the Carolina League’s strengths 
became fatal weaknesses when the minor 
leagues began to recover from the Depression. 
High-quality prospects again began to see their 
best opportunities in the minors, where they 
had a chance at advancing to Major League 
Baseball. Mainly older players remained in the 


went out of business. Rumors 


outlaw league. Fans did not like some of them 


because of behavior that had gotten them 
kicked out of organized baseball in the first 
place. Their higher salary demands hurt, too. 
The Carolina League did attract spectators; in 
1937 Concord drew 70,000 and Kannapolis, 
90,000. But ticket prices of 25 cents (which took 


1930s: The Great Depression shuts 
down many sports at all levels. 


Brothers Nathaniel and Franklin 
Jackson, of Wilmington, dominate the 
black American Tennis Association. 


1931: Wallace Wade, a highly success- 
ful football coach at Alabama, arrives at 
Duke. Through 1941, he will go 85—19— 
3. Lineman Fred Crawford becomes the 
state’s first football All-American as the 
1933 squad finishes 9-1. The 1938 
team earns the nickname “Iron Dukes.” 
After nine shutout wins, Duke goes to 
the Rose Bowl! but loses 7-3 to 
Southern Cal. Wade and players 
Crawford, Dan Hill, Eric Tipton, George 
McAfee, Clarence “Ace” Parker, and 
Steve Lach reach the College Football 
Hall of Fame. Parker and McAfee enjoy 
Pro Football Hall of Fame careers. 

Also fielding strong teams this 
decade: Catawba, Elon, Appalachian 
State, Johnson C. Smith, and North 


Wes Ferrell led the 
American League in 


Wes Ferrell, of Greensboro, pitches a 
no-hitter for the Cleveland Indians. He 
finishes his career 193-129. His brother, 
Rick, has 1,692 hits in 2,000 major- 
league games, with a career average of 
.281. He catches at the first All-Star 
game in 1933. A third brother, George, 
is a longtime minor-league star. 

Other North Carolina players making 
their marks in this era include Luke 
Appling, of High Point; Buddy Lewis, of 

Gastonia; Burgess 
Whitehead, of Tarboro; 
Taffy Wright, of Tabor 
City; Johnny Allen, of 
Lenoir; and Alvin 
Crowder, of 
Winston Salem. 


/;} 1936: UNC- 
4S) Chapel Hill run- 
» ner Harry 
Williamson, 
coached by Bob 
Fetzer, finishes 


said that Judge Bramham’s 
group made those things happen. Finally, the 
Carolina League disbanded in January 1939. 
By the start of World War II, minor-league 
baseball had 43 leagues; it had 52 leagues and 
388 teams (up from 102 in 1933) when 
Bramham’s time as president ended in 1947. 


meters in the Berlin 
Olympics, in one of the first 
big international track per- 
formances linked to the Tar 
Heel State. 


1937: Estelle Lawson Page, 
of Chapel Hill, wins the U.S. 
Women’s Amateur title in 
golf, beating Patty Berg 7 
and 6 at the Memphis 
(Tennessee) Country Club. 
Page is one of the state’s 
first well-known female 
athletes. She captures 
seven North and South 
Amateurs. Golf begins 
growing more. competitive, 
and it’s one of the first 
sports in which women 
participate regularly and excel. 


1938: Legendary golfer Sam Snead 
wins the first Greater Greensboro Open 
(now the Wyndham Championship) and 


Estelle Lawson 
Page, ca. 1930s. 
Image courtesy of 
the State Archives, 
North Carolina 
Office of Archives 
and History. 


A new Carolina League that began play during 
World War II would include Bramham’s old 
team, the Durham Bulls, for many years. Later 
in the century, players would challenge many 
older rules, including the reserve clause. 
Baseball would begin a new era of free agency. 


victory there makes him the old- 
est player ever to win a PGA Tour 
event (at 52 years, 10 months, 8 
days). Ben Hogan, Chi Chi 
Rodriguez, Bryon Nelson, Sandy 
Lyle, and Nick Faldo are among 
other winners of the event, which 
has been held at three different 
courses. The state has more than 
80 golf courses by the 1940s; a 
third are public. 


1939: Wake Forest falls to Ohio 
State in the first NCAA men’s 
basketball tournament. 


1930s/1940s: First baseman 
Walter “Buck” Leonard, of Rocky 
Mount, and Josh Gibson form a 
one-two punch for the Homestead 
(Pa.) Grays. Leonard, who also plays for 
the Baltimore Stars and Brooklyn Royal 
Giants, in 1972 joins the Baseball Hall 
of Fame. Other key Tar Heels in the 
Negro Leagues include owner William 


Carolina A&T. wins (25) in 1935. sixth at 800 will win it seven more times. His 1965 Greenlee and manager Charles Taylor. 
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College Basketball Pioneers 
in North Carolina 


by Jim Sumner* 


f you are like many North Carolinians, 

you have a favorite men’s college bas- 

ketball team. You can watch that team 

play on television, listen on the radio, or 

follow on the Internet. Many lucky fans 
even get to watch the games in person, some- 
times in arenas that hold 20,000 people. 


North Carolina teams are not just popular. 
They are very good. Between them, teams 
from the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill (five), Duke University 
(four), and North Carolina State 
University (two) have captured 
11 National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association (NCAA) 
championships. Nine of 
them have come since 
1982. 


Smaller schools such as 
Guilford College, North 
Carolina Central Univer- 
sity, and Barton College 
have won national titles in 
their divisions, too. Some of 
the sport’s most famous coaches 
and players are associated with 
North Carolina schools. 


It hasn’t always been this way. 

College teams first played basketball in North 
Carolina in 1906. But football remained the 
most popular college sport for decades. Minor- 
league baseball was just as popular. Local 
schools sometimes boasted good teams, but 
the best college basketball usually was played 
in northern cities like New York or Philadel- 
phia or at schools such as the University of 
Kentucky, the University of Kansas, or Indiana 
University. 


Things began to change in the 1940s, when two 
extraordinary coaches arrived in North Caro- 
lina. John McLendon and Everett Case were 
not Tar Heel natives. Neither had ever played 
a second of college basketball. But they made 
their marks on the sport. 


McLendon was born in Kansas in 1915 and 
majored in physical education at the Univer- 


Coach John McLendon, ca. 1994. Image cour- 
tesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


sity of Kansas. As an African American with 
some Delaware Indian ancestry, McLendon 
was not allowed to play on the university’s 
racially segregated team, which would not 
have its first African American member until 
1951. But he did study basketball with one of 
his professors, James Naismith, the man who 
had invented the game in 1891. 


In 1940 the young McLendon became head 
coach of the basketball team at North 
Carolina College (NCC, now North 
Carolina Central University) in 
Durham, arriving from the 
Kansas Vocational School 

near Topeka, Kansas. 


Most aspects of southern 
life remained segregated, 
or separated, by race in 
the 1940s. NCC played in 
the CIAA, formed as the 
Colored Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association and 
later named the Central In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion. This conference consisted 
of historically black colleges 
and universities; “colored” 
was a term used at the time 
for African Americans. These 
teams did not play against white schools and 
got little coverage from newspapers, maga- 
zines, or radio. 


Yet, McLendon began to impress observers 
with his willingness to try new things and 

his ability to make them work. One of his 
early teams enjoyed little size. He created an 
offense—a team’s system for trying to score 
when it has the ball—designed to force bigger, 
but slower, opponents to chase his players. He 
called it “four in a corner.” Twenty years later, 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
coach Dean Smith modified this system into 
his famous “four corners.” 


McLendon also was one of the first basketball 
coaches to use a fast-break offense. This means 
that the team with the ball rushes down the 
court before the other team has time to set up 
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Coach John McLendon (far left) and his 1944 team at North 
Carolina College. In the days of segregation, this 19-1 squad once 
hosted and won a friendly “secret game” against white players 
from the Duke Medical School. Image courtesy of North Carolina 
Central University Archives and Records. 


its defense. Games became faster, with more 
scoring. NCC’s Rocky Roberson scored 58 
points against Shaw University in 1943. He 
was the first college player to score more than 
50 points in one game. 


McLendon’s greatest contribution may have 
come in 1946, when he helped start the CIAA 
Tournament. This championship tournament, 
held in March, gave the conference more ex- 
posure than ever before. Still very popular, the 
event now takes place in Charlotte and is the 
second-oldest conference tournament in the 
nation. Only the Southern Conference Tourna- 
ment is older. 


Following the 1952 season, McLendon left 
NCC with a record of 264 wins and 60 losses. 
He coached Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial University (now Tennessee State Uni- 
versity) to the 1957, 1958, and 1959 National 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics (NAIA) 
titles. In 1969 McLendon became head coach of 
the Denver Rockets of the American Basketball 
Association, a professional league that would 
merge with the National Basketball Associa- 
tion in 1976. He was the first African American 
to serve as head coach of a major pro sports 
team in the United States. 


A few years after McLendon arrived on the 
scene in Durham, another important basket- 


ball innovator came from 
the Midwest to nearby 
Raleigh. Everett Case had 
been born in Indiana in 
1900. He was a great high 
school coach in that state 
and coached in the U.S. 
Navy during World War II. 
In summer 1946 Case took 
over a North Carolina State 
College (now N.C. State 
University) team that had 
finished 6-12 the previous 
season. 


Case brought some top 
Indiana high school play- 
ers with him. They be- 
came known as “Hoosier 
Hotshots.” State became 
so popular that officials 
had to cancel a contest 
against rival North Caro- 
lina on February 25, 1947. 
The game was supposed to have been played 
at State’s Thompson Hall (now Thompson 
Theatre). So many fans tried to crowd into the 
facility that the city fire marshal decided con- 
ditions were unsafe. Some fans had even tried 
to climb in through restroom windows. 


N.C. State teams coached by Case won games 
and championships, capturing the Southern 
Conference Tournament each year from 1947 
through 1952. State joined the Atlantic Coast 
Conference (ACC) when it formed in 1953. 
Case’s squad won the first three ACC Tourna- 
ments. Like McLendon, he favored fast-break 
basketball. Fans loved the style and so did 
high school players. Case was able to attract 
top athletes from across the country. 


Case became a promoter of 
his sport, as much as a 
coach. When Reynolds 
Coliseum opened on 
the college’s campus 
in 1949, Case had a 
decibel meter in- 
stalled. This device 
measured how much 
noise the crowd 

made. He introduced 
to the South the tradi- 
tion of the winning 
team cutting down the 
nets after a championship. 
Spotlights in a darkened 
arena helped introduce 
his Wolfpack players in an 


Coach Everett Case, ca. 1964. Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of History. 
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won the NCAA 
championship. The 
Tar Heels defeated 
the University of 
Kansas—and its 
imposing seven-foot- 
one-inch-tall 
superstar Wilt 
Chamberlain—54—53 
in the triple-over- 
time championship 
game. That game 
was telecast over 


exciting way at the beginning of 
home games. Case often visited 
local civic clubs to bring atten- 
tion to college basketball. 


Think 
About It 
People considered 
basketball coaches 
John McLendon and 
Everett Case to be 


His greatest success may 
have been the very popu- 
lar Dixie Classic, which 
started when Reynolds 
Coliseum opened. This 
eight-team tournament 
took place between 
Christmas and New 


ECENVIBER 29-30-31, 1952 
IN. C. STATE PENNSYLVANIA HOLY CROSS 


innovators, or peo- 
ple who successfully 
tried new things. Can 
you think of recent 
coaches or athletes 
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who have helped , y : 
ae Pp ; Year Ss Day. The state’s A trophy and program from the three North Carolina 
change their sports: “Big Four” of State, North Dixie Classic, an important col. _ television stations. 
Carolina, Duke, and moe sae ee oe The next year, the 
Starte Wi vere ase. mages 
Wake Forest played De ccurtceyot the Nori Chelnae secured the 


every year, along with four teams from 
around the country. The event ended 
after 1960, when several Wolfpack and 
Tar Heel players were found to have 
taken money to influence the outcome of games, 
for the benefit of gamblers. 


~ Museum of History. nation’s first college 
| television contract. 
Other area schools also hired new basket- 
ball coaches, opened new arenas, and spent more 
money on recruiting, all in an effort to catch up 
with Case. By the late 1960s, traditionally white 
schools, including North Carolina and Duke, had 
begun recruiting African American players. By the 
1980s, women’s college basketball began to grow in 


Case’s success forced rival schools to place more 
emphasis on the sport. After losing 15 straight 
times against State, North Carolina hired charis- 
matic coach Frank McGuire away from St. John’s, 
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quality and popularity, as well. 


where he had built a successful program. The New 
York City native was able to recruit some of the 
best high school players from that area. 


North Carolina did catch up with Case and State. 


In 1957 the Tar Heels finished undefeated and 


1940s: For the first half of the decade, 
World War II shuts down a lot of sports 
except for those played by military 
installation teams. 


1940: Duke Indoor Stadium, later 
Cameron Indoor Stadium, opens as the 
largest such facility in the Carolinas. 


Pioneering coach John McLendon 
arrives at North Carolina College (now 
North Carolina Central), where he 
coaches through 1952. 


1941: Duke’s football team goes 9-0 to 
earn another Rose Bowl trip. Following 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
however, Officials feel it’s not safe to 
hold the game on the West Coast. It is 
played January 1, 1942, in Durham. 
Duke loses 20-6 to Oregon State. 
Coach Wallace Wade is soon commis- 


sioned a major in the 
U.S. Army. Hoops 
coach Eddie Cameron 
takes over. 


Goldsboro native 
Prince Nufer Dixon 
sets an AAU world 
record in the 50-meter 
backstroke. She is one 
of the pioneering 
women athletes of this 
era, dominating many 
swimming events in 
the 1930s and 1940s. 
World War II canceled 
the 1940 and 1944 
Olympics, at the peak 
of her career. Sports 
Illustrated \ater calls Dixon one of “The 
50 Greatest N.C. Sports Figures.” 


1943: Top amateur swimmer Peggy 
Pate Chappell, of Goldsboro, wins the 
Teague Award as outstanding female 
athlete in the Carolinas in 1943 and 
1944. As a student at Penn Hall College 
in Pennsylvania and another trailblazer 
for women, she set a national college 
record in the 50-meter breaststroke. 


1945: Catawba finishes as NAIA 
runner-up in men’s basketball. 
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Swimmer Prince Nufer Dixon, 
at age 16, shown on a 1941 
magazine cover. 


All of the pieces were in place for the current popu- 
larity of college hoops in North Carolina. The next 
time you cheer for your favorite team, remember 
John McLendon, Everett Case, and the other bas- 


ketball pioneers who helped make that possible. _ 


1946: Enos “Country” 
Slaughter, of Roxboro, 
scores the winning run 
for St. Louis, dashing 
from first base on a dou- 
ble in game seven of 
the 1946 World Series 
versus Boston. 
Slaughter is one of the 
best North Carolina 
players, playing outfield- 
er in the major leagues 
1938-1959. For his 
career, he bats .300 in 
2,380 games, with 
2,383 hits, 169 home 
runs, and 1,304 RBI. 


1947: The N.C. State 

men’s basketball team 
captures the Southern Conference title 
under new coach Everett Case, an 
Indiana high school coaching legend. 
Case wins nine league titles in his first 
10 years at State. 


The Philadelphia Warriors beat the 
Chicago Stags for the first National 
Basketball Association (NBA) title. 


1948 and 1949: Charlie “Choo Choo” 
Justice finishes as runner-up for the 
Heisman Trophy. He stars for Edwards 
High in Asheville, a naval team during 


World War II, and then UNC-Chapel 
Hill. A speedy, elusive single-wing tail- 
back, Justice is a great kicker and pass- 
er who leads UNC to a 32—9-1 record 
and its first three bowl games. In col- 
lege, he rushes for 3,774 yards, passes 
for 2,362, and scores 39 touchdowns. 


1949: Jim Roper, of Kansas, wins the 
first NASCAR “strictly stock cars” race, 
held at a three-quarter-mile dirt track in 
Charlotte. Stock car racing has been 
growing for a few years, drawing bigger 
crowds. Bill France Sr. creates the orga- 
nization to oversee rules, schedules, 
and a championship points system. 


The N.C. Coaches Association hosts, in 
Greensboro, its first East-West All-Star 
Games for high school football and 
boys’ basketball. Girls’ basketball will be 
added in 1975, and soccer, in 1992. 


Late 1940s: Some call this the golden 
age of minor-league baseball. There 
are 59 minor leagues in the U.S. and 49 
minor-league teams in North Carolina 
playing in seven leagues (in varying 
sizes of towns). The rise of TV and bas- 
ketball, along with greater interest in 
the major leagues as they integrate 
starting in 1947, contribute to many Tar 
Heel teams disappearing in the 1950s. 


| 


A League of Their Own: 


American Indian Basketball before Integration 


( pectators filled the gym at Pem- 
(@ broke High School in Robeson 
County on Saturday evening, 
. J February 25, 1967. They watched 
~ with excitement as Harry Canady’s 
three-point play lifted Magnolia High to a 
56-53 overtime win over Les Maxwell High 
for the Tri-County Indian Athletic Conference 
boys’ basketball championship. Fans did not 
know that they were watching the end of the 
conference and end of an era. 


The next year, Les Maxwell, in Cumberland 
County, and another conference high school, 
Hawkeye, in Hoke County, became elemen- 
tary schools. Their students were reassigned 
to other high schools in their districts. Four 
conference schools—Fairgrove, Magnolia, 
Pembroke, and Prospect—accepted invita- 
tions to join the North Carolina High School 
Athletic Association (NCHSAA). A long pe- 
riod of segregation for these American Indian 
high school athletes had ended. 


For decades, North Carolinians had lived 
mostly separate public lives based on 
whether they were white, black, or American 
Indian. Many activities and places such as 
schools, restaurants, and theaters were strictly 
segregated, or divided based on people’s race. 
In the 1950s and 1960s, federal courts took 
action to force the desegregation of public 
schools across the country. The U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled in its famous 1954 Brown v. Board 
of Education case of Topeka, Kansas, that seg- 
regation based solely on race denied the equal 
protection guaranteed under the Constitution. 
Where the state undertakes to provide educa- 
tion, the court said, it must make it available 
to all persons on an equal basis. 


Robeson County is located in southeastern 
North Carolina and shares a border with 
South Carolina. Even before its official for- 
mation in 1787, the county was home to a 
very mixed population of natives, as well as 
people of Scottish, English, French, and Af- 
rican backgrounds. Today, American Indians 
make up about 38 percent of Robeson Coun- 
ty’s population, compared to 36 percent white 
and 24 percent black residents. For a long 


“Tim Brayboy, of Cary, grew up in Pembroke, Robeson County, and played basketball for Pembroke High School. 
After a long career as a public school teacher, coach, and administrator, he retired in 1995 from the North Carolina 
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The 1953 Pembroke State College men’s basketball team included (front row, left to right) Holland 
Jacobs, Ralph Hunt, Bill R. Locklear, William Hammonds, and James Howard Locklear; and 
(back row, left to right) Marvin Lowry, Reece Warwick, Ned Sampson, Sam Locklear, and Delton 
Ray Locklear. All of the players had recently competed for high schools in the Indian Athletic 
Conference. Many people consider Sampson to be one of the league’s best-ever players. Image 
courtesy of University Archives Collection, University of North Carolina at Pembroke. 


time, American Indians in the area—known 
by various names over the years, including 
Lumbees—were not welcome in high schools 
designed for white children or in schools built 
for African Americans. Eventually, separate 
schools were established for these native 
Robesonians. 


In sports, white high schools did not play 
black high schools, and neither played the 
Indian schools. The NCHSAA offered cham- 
pionship programs for white teams, and 
another organization worked with black 
teams. From the 1920s through 1968, the small 
Indian Athletic Conference provided sports 
competition for American Indian schools in 
Robeson and nearby counties. Top athletes 
usually could only wonder how things would 
turn out if everyone played together. “We 
were in our own little realm, in our own little 
area,” said Danford Dial Jr., who competed 

in the conference from 1962 through 1966 as 

a Prospect High student. His father, Danford 
Dial Sr., coached at Pembroke and Prospect in 
the 1950s and 1960s. “To me, it made it more 
special. Bragging rights for being tournament 
champions, it meant quite a bit. There was a 
rivalry between Pembroke and Prospect you 
could not believe.” 
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Department of Public Instruction. Brayboy and Bruce Barton coauthored a book, Playing Before An Overflow 
Crowd: The Story of Indian Basketball in Robeson, North Carolina, and Adjoining Counties. 


The Indian Athletic Conference held com- 
petition in football, basketball, and baseball 
for boys, and basketball for girls. Basketball 
drew the widest support from the community. 
Enthusiasm increased in 1939. That’s when the 
Normal School (established 


of rubber overshoes (galoshes) I wore during 
the tournament.” 


In the 1930s and 1940s, social and economic 
life for Indian citizens (and many rural Tar 
Heels) was limited. There was 


in 1887 as Croatan Normal 4 no television. Few families 
School for Indians, now Think About It had electricity. Some had 
the University of North High school basketball became very battery-operated radios, 
Carolina at Pembroke) important to American Indian com- and a few had money to 
opened a modern gym on munities during the early 1900s. Can go to a movie. High school 
its campus in Pembroke. you think of ways that sports have sports provided the best 
This was the first indoor impacted your community (for good entertainment in many 


athletic facility for Ameri- or bad) in recent years? places. Sports events of- 


can Indian citizens of 
Robeson County. It hosted 
many big games. Some of the 
area’s best high school players later competed 
for the college. By the late 1950s, a few went 
on to play for other colleges. 


Original Indian Athletic Conference schools 
were located in the towns and communities 
of Fairmont, Green Grove, Magnolia, Pem- 
broke, Piney Grove, Prospect, and Union 
Chapel. After consolidation, which was an 
effort to combine smaller schools, the confer- 
ence dropped to four members by 1952. A gym 
opened at each remaining school: Fairgrove, 
Magnolia, Pembroke, and Prospect. In 1966 
the conference briefly expanded to six schools, 
adding Hawkeye and Les Maxwell to become 
the Tri-County Indian Athletic 
Conference. 


Before 

the high 
school gyms 
opened, 
teams often 
played 
games at 


The gymnasium at what is now the University of North outdoor, 
Carolina at Pembroke, shown in 1948. The gym, built by the dirt basket- 
Public Works Administration, hosted many big high school 


contests after opening in 1939. Image courtesy of University ball courts. 
Archives Collection, University of North Carolina at Pembroke. Players 
dressed in 


the clothes and shoes that they had worn to 
school. Competing indoors brought economic 
hardship to the schools, athletes, and families. 
Schools had to purchase uniforms, and parents 
had to buy gym shoes for their children. Some- 
times families could not afford shoes. Despite 
such challenges, players were determined to 
compete. “When we played the conference 
tournament at the college gym, players were 
required to play in gym shoes,” said Marvin 
Lowry, of Prospect High. “They would check 
citizens in the community to borrow gym 
shoes. I did not find a pair that fit. [had a pair 
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fered a welcomed break 

from hard work in tobacco 
and cotton fields. The three- 

night Indian Athletic Conference basketball 
tournament for boys and girls became one of 
the year’s social highlights. Each school drew 
a lot of community support at this time. A gym 
that would seat 1,000 spectators overflowed. 


Dial fears that as time passes, the history of 
the Indian Athletic Conference may be lost. He 
sees a need for it to be preserved. “There were 
many people past and present who made a 

lot of sacrifices to get us where we are now,” 
he said. “They all need to be remembered. If 

it had not been for the leaders in all different 
schools and communities, I don’t know how 


Noting a Few of the 
Top Players 


rom the 1920s to the mid-1950s, many 
pm and female athletes at Pembroke 

State College came from Robeson 
County’s American Indian high schools. 
Segregation practices and enrollment regu- 
lations at other colleges and universities did 
not allow people of different races to attend. 
Students playing in the Indian Athletic 
Conference faced limited opportunities 
for future play, no matter their skills. One 
former player said, “The caliber of play was 
high quality. Given the opportunity, many 
of the players could have played anywhere. 
They were just that good.” 


Here are some notable individuals from the 
conference. Perhaps you can learn more! 


® Brothers Ned and Kent Sampson of Pembroke 
High School and Pembroke State College. Many 
people consider Ned the best basketball player 
from the Indian high schools. In the 1950s, Dick 


The 1946 Pembroke State College women’s basketball team included (front row, left to right) Christine 
Roberts, Trudy Bullard, Retha Locklear, Loraine Burnette, Phoda Jacobs, and Josephine Locklear; and 
(back row, left to right) Debra Jacobs, Mary Martin, Clara Mae Oxendine, Clara Chavis, Agnes Hunt, 
and Etta B. Revels. All of the players had recently competed for high schools in the Indian Athletic 
Conference. In those days, the best players for the Robeson County high schools soon made up the 
college squad. Image courtesy of University Archives Collection, University of North Carolina at Pembroke. 


we would have survived. It 
opened the doors for those that 
are playing at the next level.” 


The remaining players and fans 
are old now, but a few of the old 
Indian gyms still dot Robeson 


Groat, an all-American basketball 
player at Duke University, took a 
group of his teammates on a postsea- 
son barnstorming trip to Pembroke 
State. Ned and a local group of Indian 
players competed against Groat’s 
group. Sampson showed Groat a vari- 


ety of shots that he had seldom faced. 


“He is the best I’ve seen,” Groat said 
later in a newspaper article. Ned, a 
6’2” forward, averaged 24.3 points in 
1952. He tallied 40 points ina game 
against Campbell College in the 1951 
season. Later a high school coach, he 
is amember of the UNC-Pembroke 
Sports Hall of Fame. 

Ned’s younger brother, Kent 
Sampson, at 6’7”, averaged over 20 
points per game in his four years of 
high school play. In 1966 he scored 51 
points in a prep game. He received in- 
terest letters from colleges including 
Virginia Tech, N.C. State, The Citadel, 
and Illinois. He preferred to stay close 
to home and had a stellar career at 
Pembroke State. 
® Horace Hunt was an all-conference 


County. The buildings offer a 
visible reminder of the days 
when American Indians in the 
southern part of North Carolina 
were outcast from high school 
athletics in the state. 


basketball and baseball player at Fair- 
grove High School. He played varsity 
basketball and baseball at Pembroke 
State, excelling in baseball. His coach 
called Hunt the best outfielder he 
ever had. 

® Forace Oxendine Sr. graduated 
from Union Chapel High School. He 
was an outstanding basketball and 
baseball player. Oxendine played both 
sports at Pembroke State. In baseball, 
he struck out 21 batters in one nine- 
inning game. He played professional 
baseball, advancing to the Triple-A 
level. Oxendine is a member of the 
UNC-Pembroke Sports Hall of Fame. 
® Rose Oxendine Hill, a cousin of For- 
ace, was one of the most outstanding 
girls’ basketball competitors. Playing 
the forward position at Pembroke 
High, when rules required six-on-six 
play for girls, she averaged 21 points 
per game throughout her high school 
career. In 1957 Oxendine scored 54 
points in a regular-season game. She 
scored 53 in her final high school 
contest. 


1950s: Television impacts sports even more than radio or 
cars have. The NFL overtakes baseball as the country’s 
most popular sport. Larger colleges’ basketball and football 
teams begin to overshadow minor-league baseball and 
other events. Pro teams are expanding, as are high school 
and college sports bureaucracies, staffs, and rules. 


1950: Earl Lloyd of the Washington Capitols becomes the 
first African American to play in an NBA game. Four years 
earlier, Kenny Washington of the Los Angeles Rams had 
become the first African American in the NFL after a ban of 
more than a decade. (In the earliest years of pro football, 
mixed-race teams competed.) As the decade continues, 
minor-league baseball and college sports begin integrating. 


SOS6I 


1951: Duke’s two-time All-American basketball guard Dick 
Groat leads the nation in scoring. 


1951 through 1953: The Hanes Hosiery women’s basket- 
ball team wins three AAU national titles and 102 games in a 
row. Virgil Yow coaches the Winston-Salem-based squad. 
Players include Eunies Futch and Eckie Jordan. Futch, 

an outstanding golfer and softball pitcher, and Jordan, a 
Standout tennis and softball player, share the 1953 Teague 
Award as top female athlete in the Carolinas. They win gold 
medals in basketball at the 1955 Pan-American Games. 


1953: The Atlantic Coast Conference is voted into exis- 
tence in Greensboro. Seven charter members leave the 
Southern Conference: Clemson, Duke, Maryland, North 
Carolina, N.C. State, South Carolina, and Wake Forest. 
Other teams join later (and South Carolina leaves). The 
modern Southern Conference includes different North 
Carolina teams. 


1954: Future legend Arnold Palmer, a Wake Forest stu- 
dent, wins the first ACC title in men’s golf. 


1955: Jonesville native Dickie Hemric, playing for Wake 
Forest, makes 302 free throws during the season and 
pulls 36 rebounds in one game against Clemson. Hemric 
dominates Southern Conference, then ACC, play during 
his career. He ends with 2,587 points and 1,802 rebounds, 
then competes briefly for the Boston Celtics in the NBA. 

Also this year, Wake Forest (29-7) wins the NCAA 
baseball tournament title. In 1956 the school moves from 
the town of Wake Forest to Winston-Salem. 


1956: N.C. State is placed on NCAA probation for basket- 
ball recruiting violations. A few years later, Wolfpack and 
Tar Heel players are involved in a points-shaving scandal 
that ends the popular Dixie Classic tournament. Leaders 
including Governor Terry Sanford call for recruiting and 
scheduling limitations. 


1957: North Carolina defeats Kansas and its star Wilt 
Chamberlain 54—53 to win the NCAA men’s basketball 
championship with a 32-0 record. The final points in the 
title game come on Joe Quigg free throws. Back-to-back 
triple-overtime wins over Big Ten champ Michigan State 
and the heavily favored Jayhawks (along with TV) create 
plenty of fan excitement. 


1959: All-American 
quarterback Roman 
Gabriel of N.C. State, 
a graduate of Wilm- 
ington’s New Hanover 
High, leads the nation 
in passing percent- 
age and throws for 
2,951 yards. The 
ACC’s top athlete in 
1961, Gabriel plays 
11 seasons for the 
Los Angeles Rams 
and is NFL MVP in 
1969. In his pro ca- 
reer, he completes 2,366 of 4,498 passes for 29,444 yards. 


Trading card (ca. 1972) for Rom 


: an Gabri 
who played in four NEL Pro Bowls. ha 


The new Greensboro Coliseum hosts its first of many 
athletics events. The Greensboro Generals beat the 
Washington Presidents 4-1 in Eastern Hockey League 
play, before 3,014 fans. 
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Button, Button Card 


he North Carolina Collection at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill Library holds an extensive col- 
lection of sports-related pin-back buttons dating back to 
- the 1940s, including those shown here. Choose a sports 
LDS, e s, inc g p 
YY oe, 'S 


personality, team, or event, and 
try designing a button that com- 
memorates it. 


And while you are get- 


Wey, ting creative, try design- 
= \¢/ % ing a sports trading 
a Pos PS card. Choose an athlete 
@ f 1999 featured in THJH, or, if 
ONS you play sports, design a 


ELVIN BETHEA 


card for yourself. In addi- 
OILERS 


tion to an image on the front, what kinds 
of information might you include? 


DEFENSIVE 
ED Og 


This ca. 1970 sports trading card recognizes Elvin Bethea, 
a Houston Oilers standout who is in the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame. Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum 
of History. Various sports buttons. Images courtesy of Lew 
Powell Memorabilia Collection, North Carolina Collection, 
The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


Checking the Rulebook 


n 1891, Inspired by a 

Canadian children’s game 

called Duck on a Rock, Dr. 
James Naismith invented the 
sport we know as basketball. 
He nailed a peach basket 10 
feet above the ground and got 
a soccer-type bladder ball. The 
game had 13 original rules— 
some of which might be listed 
below. Do you think these are 
TRUE original rules, or FALSE? 

Answers appear on page 28. | 


School Mariners, North Carolina sports teams often 

have nicknames and mascots linked to history or ge- 
ography. East Carolina University has called its teams the 
Pirates since 1934 because of the school’s location near 
the coast, which has a long tradition 
of piracy. (Before 1934, teams were 
known as the Teachers.) 

The Pirate in his more modern 
(large head) form appeared in 1983. 
A contest among Pitt County elemen- 
tary school students led to him being 
named Pee Dee, for the great Pee 
Dee River flowing through North 
and South Carolina. In colonial days, 
pirates stayed along the rivers. In De- 
cember 1985 the chancellor decided 
to drop Pee Dee after ECU students 
complained of being left out of the 
naming process, but some people 
still use the name. Other ECU mas- 
cots have included a dog named Pete 
and students dressed as parrots. A 
live wildcat was used in 1930-1931! 

Choose a team in your county. Re- 
search the history of its nickname, mascot, or even colors. 
You just may learn something suprising! 


- rom the Asheville Tourists to the East Carteret High 


1. A player cannot run with the 
ball. The player must throw 

it from the spot on which he 
catches it, allowances to be 
made for a man who catches 
the ball when running if he 
triestostop. T  F 


This version of East Carolina 
University’s pirate mascot 
debuted in 2008, replacing one 
used since 1983. Image courtesy 
of ECU Media Relations. 


2. No shouldering, holding, 
pushing, tripping, or striking 
in any way the person of an 
opponent shall be allowed; 
the first infringement of this 
rule by any player shall come 
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~ until the next 


as a foul, the 
second shall 
disqualify him 


goal is made, or, 

if there was evident 
intent to injure the person, 
for the whole of the game, no 
substitute allowed. T FF 


3. The time shall be two 


_ 30-minute halves, with 10 min- 
_ utes’ restin between. T F 


4. The side making the most 


_ goals in that time shall be de- 


clared the winner. In the case 
of a draw the games may, by 
agreement of the captains, be 
continued until another goal is 


_made. T F 


See what you can discover 
about how basketball (or 
another sport you enjoy) has 
developed over the years. 
How have the rules and equip- 
ment changed? 


Name That Hall of Famer! 


ore than 250 people have been inducted into the North Carolina 

Sports Hall of Fame as athletes, coaches, administrators, and 

more. Can you match some of these standouts (Column A) with 
highlights of their accomplishments (Column B)? You may need to do 
some research! Check your answers on the bottom of page 22. 


Column A Column B 
___ 1. Johnny Allen A. Seventh NBA player to score 20,000 career points 
2. Maxine Allen B. Team handball player at 1984, 1988, and 1992 Olympics 
C. Knuckleball specialist with 227 major-league saves 
____ 3. Bobby Bell 
D. Influential women’s basketball coach for 34 years 
4. Peggy Kirk Bell at N.C. State; inspiration in fight against cancer 
E. NASCAR driver, mechanic, and team owner usually 
____ 5. Walt Bellamy credited with discovery of superspeedway “drafting” 
F. Single-wing tailback who led UNC-Chapel Hill to 
_— 6. Carl Eller football bowl games in 1947, 1949, and 1950 
____7. Mary Garber G. Winner of national bowling titles, 1940s-1950s 
Releeca Taddock H. Coach of Wake Forest college golf dynasty, 1960-1992 
oo I. Outland Trophy winner as nation’s top college line- 
9. Robert “Junior” man, 1962, and third in voting for Heisman Trophy 
Johnson 


J. First full-time executive director of N.C. High 
School Athletic Association; Reidsville High coach 
10. Leora “Sam” Jones 
rae K. Defensive line starter in four Super Bowls for Vikings 
peepee aiiissones L. Set U.S. girls’ long jump record as student at Hoke 
County High; won Olympic silver medal in 1976 
12. Charlie “Choo 
wa. Choo” Justice M. Feisty pitcher; 1937 American League Player of the Year 


; N. Helped Boston Celtics win 10 NBA titles in 12 years 
____ 13. Kathy McMillan 


O. UNC-Chapel Hill men’s basketball coach 1962 through 


14. L. J. “Hap” Perry 1997; last 27 teams won 20 or more games 
: P. N.C. State long-distance runner who captured three 
15. Harvey Reid Jr. national titles in 24 hours in 1980 


‘ Q. Founder of Pine Needles golf course, which hosted the 
— 16. Julie Shea 1996, 2001, and 2007 U.S. Women’s Opens 


17. Dean Smith R. The state’s winningest high school basketball coach of 
; Sora, all time (818 victories in Elm City and Wilson) 


18. Hoyt Wilhelm 


S. One of the first female sportswriters 


19. Kay Yow 


Images courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 
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Dogwood, Longleaf Pine, Plott Hound, Channel 
Bass, Gray Squirrel... and Stock Car Racing! 


by Daniel S. Pierce” 


s you have studied the history of 
North Carolina, you may have 
learned that everything listed at 
the beginning of this article’s title 
is an official state symbol. But you 
might not know that North Carolina now has 
an Official state sport, too: stock car racing. 


Perhaps the most interesting part about the 
naming of a state sport? The movement began 
among students like you in 2009 at Lake Nor- 
man Elementary School in Mooresville. Un- 
der the guidance of teacher Nettie Gambill, 

a group of students researched the history 
and importance of stock car racing to their 
community and to the state. The students— 
known as the Pit Crew—presented their 
findings to the public and to local officials. 
They traveled to Raleigh to present their case 
to legislators and eagerly watched the intro- 
duction of a bill to honor the sport. After both 
houses of the General Assembly approved the 
measure, Governor Beverly Perdue signed 

it into law June 21, 2011, at Charlotte Motor 
Speedway. 


Why Stock Car Racing? 

North Carolina boasts outstanding col- 
lege basketball; deep traditions in baseball, 
football, and golf; and a Stanley Cup—win- 


ning professional hockey team. So why 
would stock car racing be the official 
state sport? 


The answer is simple. While millions of 
Tar Heels enjoy and compete in those 
other sports, they all started somewhere 
else. North Carolina has the deepest 
historical connections to the beginnings 
of stock car racing than any state in 

the nation. It has produced more top 
drivers, mechanics, promoters, and 
track owners. North Carolina remains 
the center of the stock car business. You 
cannot say that about any other sport. 


North Carolina and Stock Car Racing 
History 

In the words of racing legend Richard Petty, 
of Level Cross, the first stock car race took 
place as soon as “the second cat got a car.” 
Stock cars are racing vehicles that—especially 
in the sport’s early days—are just like the 
cars driven by ordinary people on the street 
(at least on the outside). Organized, profes- 
sional races began in the 1930s and 1940s 
throughout the southeastern United States. 
Fairgrounds tracks in Salisbury, Charlotte, 
Greensboro, and High Point hosted early 
contests. 


After World War II, North Carolina became 
the center of the stock car world. Several fac- 
tors made the Tar Heel State a hotbed for the 
sport. For one thing, North Carolina pro- 
duced an unusual number of talented drivers. 
Many of them got their first taste of high- 
speed driving behind the wheel of a V-8 Ford 
loaded down with illegally produced moon- 
shine whiskey, as they tried to outrun federal 
revenue collectors. The Piedmont region’s 
red clay provided a natural surface for early 
racetracks. And large numbers of the state’s 
farmers and mill workers eagerly crowded 
grandstands to watch racing. 


Race promoter “Big Bill” France quickly rec- 
ognized how popular the sport was becom- 
ing in North Carolina. Soon after the war, the 
Florida man began promoting races from his 


Students and adults from Lake Norman Elementary School visit the General 
Assembly to lobby for making stock car racing the state sport. Karsyn Elledge, 
granddaughter of the late racer Dale Earnhardt Sr. (and a student at a different 
Iredell-Statesville elementary school), loaned her no. 333 Mini Outlaw series go- 
cart to the students as part of the campaign. Image courtesy of Daniel S. Pierce. 


“Daniel S. Pierce is professor of history at the University of North Carolina at Asheville, where he 
teaches courses on North Carolina, southern, Appalachian, and environmental history. His many 
publications include Real NASCAR: White Lightning, Red Clay, and Big Bill France (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 2010). He earned his PhD from the University of Tennessee. 
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boro, Hickory, and 
Asheville-Weaverville, 
were expanded, paved, 
and updated. In 1961 
came the construction 
of a world-class super- 
speedway: Charlotte 
Motor Speedway in 
Concord, Cabarrus 
County. And many of 
NASCAR’s top race 
teams decided to locate 
in the Charlotte area. 


NaCing Legends 
Perhaps nothing 
makes the Tar Heel 
State more important in 
NASCAR history than 
the legends of the sport 
born and bred there. 
The NASCAR Hall of 


Fame in Charlotte has 


Herb Thomas, shown winning in his “Fabulous Hudson Hornet,” became one of the early stock car 
racing stars from North Carolina, capturing NASCAR’s top title in 1951 and 1953. I mage courtesy of 


the North Carolina Museum of History. 


summer base in Winston-Salem. Before long, 
he founded the National Association for Stock 
Car Auto Racing (NASCAR, now the larg- 

est organizer of stock car competition in the 
world). In the late 1940s, some of the most im- 
portant tracks in the sport’s history were built 
in North Carolina. Enoch Staley and Charlie 
Combs built the first of them, North Wilkes- 
boro. Tracks at Charlotte, Hillsborough, Elkin, 
Raleigh, Winston-Salem, Gastonia, Hickory, 
and Weaverville soon followed. Most counties 
in the state—especially in the Piedmont— 
boasted of at least one track hosting weekly 
stock car racing and at least one annual race 
sanctioned by France’s new NASCAR organi- 
zation by the early 1950s. 


It was no accident that when France decided 
to launch the top competitive division in 
NASCAR (what is known today as Sprint 
Cup racing), he held the first event in North 
Carolina. That first 1949 race at the old 
Charlotte Speedway drew a huge crowd that 
totally blocked nearby Wilkinson Boulevard. 
It helped cement North Carolina’s position 
in the sport. In the 1940s and 1950s, North 
Carolina hosted more NASCAR races by far 
than any other state. 


While some of its tracks began disappearing 
by the 1960s, the Tar Heel State retained and 
solidified its importance. Some of its older 
dirt track facilities, such as North Wilkes- 


= as a4 ——— 


inducted 10 members 
so far. Five are native 
North Carolinians. 


Richard Petty (b. 1937) won 200 races in 
NASCAR’s top division, seven champion- 
ships, and many other honors in a driving 
career that lasted from 1958 to 1992. The 

only driver who has matched Petty’s cham- 
pionship record is Kannapolis native Dale 
Earnhardt Sr. (1951-2001), who captured his 
record-tying seventh title in 1994. These two 
popular superstars did more than win a lot of 
races. They played important roles in carrying 
NASCAR from its roots in the Southeast to a 
national and international audience. 
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driving skills and personality helped stock car racing become more 
popular. Here, he talks to reporters during January 1994 testing in 

Daytona, Florida. Image courtesy of the News and Observer Collection, 
State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 
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Colorful Wilkes County native 

Junior Johnson (b. 1931) joined Petty 

and Earnhardt in 
the first class of in- 


Think ductees to the hall 


of fame. Johnson 
About It started his driv- 
In the late 1960s, some people ing career hauling 
criticized NASCAR for racing on moonshine over 


Sundays, which they viewed as days | the highways of 
that should be set aside for religion. the foothilleand 
More recently, there has been Piedmont region. 
concern over TV’s control of college inthe Osos 
football game times. Can you think Become one eine 
of other controversies related to sport’s biggest 
sports scheduling or to the relation- BrareeA ferent 


j LEE 


DITTv 


ship between religion and sports: ing asa driv er, he Lee Petty (left) and his son, Richard Petty (right), are among the outstanding stock 


: car racers that North Carolina has produced. The Pettys also number among the 
eny oyed a 30-year many Tar Heel families to have multiple members involved in the sport, in vari- 


career as one of the —_ ous roles. Images courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


sport’s most influential mechanics 
and car owners. 


Ned Jarrett (b. 1932) and Lee Petty (1914— 
2000)—Richard’s father—also affected stock 
car racing in a variety of ways. They joined 
the NASCAR Hall of Fame in 2011. Jarrett, 
of Newton, won two NASCAR champion- 
ships, and Lee Petty won three. Jarrett went 
on to become a successful track owner and 
promoter. He was an important, pioneering 
NASCAR radio and television broadcaster. 
Lee Petty launched one of the most success- 
ful teams—Petty Enterprises—in the sport’s 
history. He started a racing dynasty that has 
spanned four generations so far. 


Future NASCAR Hall of Fame inductions 
may include other North Carolina racing 
legends such as drivers Herb Thomas, Rex 


Edwin “Banjo” Matthews (1932-1996) in his car during a pit stop in 
the early 1960s. Matthews quit driving stock cars in 1963 to focus on 
building cars out of a shop in the Asheville area. Cars that he built 
won 262 of 362 NASCAR Winston Cup races entered between 1974 
and 1985, including all 30 races of 1978 and four straight champion- 
ships. Matthews also was a car owner for drivers such as Fireball 
Roberts, A. J. Foyt, and Donnie Allison. Image by Malcolm Gamble, cour- 
tesy of North Carolina Collection, Pack Memorial Public Library, Asheville. 
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White, Bobby Isaac, Jack Ingram, Buddy 
Baker, Benny Parsons, Harry Gant, and Dale 
Jarrett; racetrack builders and owners Staley, 
Combs, and O. Bruton Smith; mechanics 
Banjo Matthews and Buddy Shuman; and 
promoter H. A. “Humpy” Wheeler, to name 
but a few. 


Stock Car Racing 

and North Carolina Today 

North Carolina remains closely tied to stock 
car racing and NASCAR. Current Sprint Cup 
drivers Dale Earnhardt Jr. and Brian Vickers 
are North Carolina natives. Most of the top 
drivers own homes in the state. Charlotte 
Motor Speedway hosts three of the biggest 
weekends on the schedule, with two Na- 
tionwide Series races, two Sprint Cup Series 
races, and the annual Sprint Cup All-Star 
race. Ninety percent of the race teams’ shops 
can be found in North Carolina. Stock car 
racing generates billions of dollars of income 
to the state and provides over 25,000 jobs. 
NASCAR chose Charlotte in 2006 as the home 
of its 150,000-square-foot hall of fame because 
of the sport’s roots and continued importance 
in the state. The facility opened in May 2010. 


Perhaps most significantly, the spirit of stock 
car racing that has made the sport meaning- 
ful to so many people remains alive at tracks 
scattered throughout the state. If you have 
never visited one, you should. Get your 
parents to take you out for an evening at 
Carraway Speedway, Bowman Gray Stadium, 
East Lincoln Speedway, Orange County 
Speedway, Hickory Motor Speedway, Fay- 
etteville Motor Speedway, or any of the other 
great smaller tracks. Celebrate stock car rac- 
ing as North Carolina’s official state sport! > 
Wr’ 
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From Teletypes to the Internet: 
Sports and the Media 


by Alex Macaulay* 


ith two seconds left and a 
one-point lead in a triple- 
overtime game against the 
Kansas Jayhawks, 
University of North 
Carolina point guard Tommy Kearns flung 
the basketball high into the air. When the 
ball came down from the rafters of the 
Kansas City (Missouri) Municipal 
Auditorium, the game was over. The Tar 
Heels had won the 1957 National Collegiate 
Athletic Association (NCAA) men’s cham- 
pionship, 54-53, and completed a perfect 
32-0 season. Hundreds of miles away, folks 
throughout North Carolina switched off 
television sets and went outside to cele- 
brate. School and firehouse bells rang out, 
as people lit bonfires and danced in the 
streets. Thousands would greet the team 
when it arrived at the local airport. 


That March 1957 championship game 
helped transform North Carolina into a 
basketball state. Millions of fans began 
flocking to the sport. They were drawn by 
the players’ on-court success—and by the 
exciting new opportunity to watch the 
action live, on television. 


In the late 1800s and early 1900s, before radio 
or TV, North Carolinians remained mostly 
participants in athletics rather than specta- 
tors. They were just beginning to follow their 
favorite athletes and teams by attending local 
events. Fans also read about the action a day 
or two later in the newspapers. Unable to 
receive and send information as quickly as 
we do now, sports reporters focused on con- 
tests closer to home. They wrote about high 
school, college, and industrial league basket- 
ball; high school and college football; profes- 
sional wrestling; and especially baseball of 
all kinds. 


Lacking a Major League Baseball team of 
their own, fans in the Tar Heel State devoted 
themselves to church, industrial, and minor 
leagues. Major-league box scores and results 
did appear in most newspapers, but local 
sportswriters could not offer firsthand 
reports of games in places such as Chicago, 


“Alex Macaulay is associate professor of history at Western Carolina University. He 
teaches courses on the American South and on sports in American history. Macaulay 


North Carolina head coach Frank Maguire and the starting five 
from the 1957 NCAA men’s basketball championship team. Play- 
ers include (front row, left to right) Bob Cunningham and Tommy 
Kearns, and (second row, left to right) Joe Quigg, Pete Brennan, and 
Lennie Rosenbluth. On its run to the tournament title, the Tar Heels 
defeated Yale, Canisius, Syracuse, Michigan State, and Kansas. 
Image from the North Carolina Collection, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill Library. 


New York, or St. Louis. Reporters in Raleigh 
and Charlotte instead covered the city “Sun- 
day School Circuits” in vivid 
detail. Into the 1920s, baseball 
minor leaguers like “Jersey 
Joe” Stripp of the Charlotte 
Hornets often received as 
much publicity as national 
icons such as Walter “Big 
Train” Johnson of the Washing- 
ton Senators. 


Eventually, news agencies 
started making better use of 
the information carried across 
national wire services like the 
Associated Press. Teletypes 
could send the work of a single 


' 
¥ * 


People gather on Franklin Street in Chapel Hill to 
celebrate North Carolina’s 1957 NCAA title victory. 
Image by Roland Giduz from the North Carolina Collec- 
tion, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill Library. 
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earned a PhD from the University of Georgia and has published a post-World War II 
history of The Citadel, the Military College of South Carolina: Marching in Step. 


reporter out for publication or broadcast by 
many other media outlets. Teletypes were 
printing machines that looked like typewrit- 
ers and could transmit typed messages elec- 
tronically from Washington, D.C., to Wilm- 
ington and even overseas. The machines 
helped Tar Heel State newspapers expand 
their coverage of national and international 
events. North Carolinians joined other Amer- 
icans in marveling at the football exploits of 
Red “The Galloping Ghost” Grange. People 
living in Durham and Asheville kept up with 
tennis stars Suzanne Leglen and Helen Wills 
when they played in London and Paris. They 
followed golfers Walter Hagen at the World 
Championship in England and Bobby Jones 
at the British Open in Scotland. In August 
1926 Charlotte Observer headlines announced 
that Gertrude Ederle had become the first 
woman to swim the English Channel, with a 
time that bested all the men who had done it. 


Such stories pulled North Carolina into the 
national sports orbit, but newspapers still 
kept their local touch. The Charlotte Hornets’ 
sweep of the Macon Peaches in minor-league 
baseball competition shared top billing in 
1924 with the Olympics. In one paper, those 
same Olympics received barely more atten- 
tion than the annual N.C. Checker Associa- 
tion tournament. 


About this same time, news outlets in North 
Carolina began experimenting with radio 
broadcasts of athletic contests. Via radio, 
thousands of listeners “attended” the 
Armistice Day open-wheel car race held at 
the Charlotte Speedway in 1925. Several fans 
pointed out that “the hum of the motors 
could be clearly heard.” College football and 


(Above, left to right) North Carolina basketball players Sam Per- 
kins, Jimmy Black, Michael Jordan, Matt Doherty, and James Wor- 
thy, with CBS Sports broadcaster Billy Packer during the NCAA 
Final Four in March 1982. The Tar Heels won the championship 
in the Louisiana Superdome in New Orleans. Photograph by Hugh 
Morton, copyright 1982, North Carolina Collection, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill Library. (Right) The 1983 N.C. State 
team gained growing national attention on its way to the NCAA 
championship. Image courtesy of Lisa Coston Hall. 


professional baseball games also aired over 
the radio. Some people worried that this new 
form of communication would encourage 
fans to stay home and listen to sports, instead 
of paying for a ticket to watch in person. 
Others feared that live, play-by-play broad- 
casts—of college football games in particu- 
lar—got people too excited. This “unre- 
strained hullabaloo,” they thought, put too 
much pressure on athletes. It led the public to 
take games too seriously. 


Television would have stunned such critics of 
radio. TV changed not only how North 
Carolinians watched sports but which sports 
they watched. For the first half of the 1900s, 
basketball had lagged behind baseball and 
college football in terms of coverage and fan 
interest. This shifted after World War II. The 
rivalries and media attention surrounding the 
state’s “Big Four” colleges—Duke, North 
Carolina, North Carolina State, and Wake 
Forest—intensified. From 1949 to 1960, these 
four teams participated in an annual holiday 
basketball tournament called the Dixie 
Classic. The Raleigh event pitted them 
against four other teams from throughout the 
nation. Sold-out crowds at State’s Reynolds 


Coliseum watched, while radio announcer 
Ray Reeves called the games for the Tobacco 
Road Sports Network. North Carolinians 
welcomed the “unity of pride” that came as 


A crowd gathers near the intersection of East Gaston and North Davie Streets in downtown 
Greensboro, ca. 1931. Most likely, they were listening to a radio broadcast of a sporting event be- 
ing played over loudspeakers from the News & Record newspaper building. Image courtesy of the 
Farrell Photo Collection, State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 
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BOXING SPECIAL REPORT: DESTRUCTION AND DEATH IN THE RIN 
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The event 
that really drew most of the state and nation 
to basketball was the 1957 NCAA champion- 
ship game. Although the NCAA finals had 
been broadcast nationally since 1954, most 
networks and stations did not show the game 
despite its availability. They stuck with their 
traditional nonsports programming—airing 
comedies, westerns, and dramas. About 
three-fourths of American families did own a 
TV by this time. But the per- 
centage was lower in 

North Carolina, which 
remained quite rural. 


North Carolinians’ enthu- 
siasm grew with each Tar 
Heel win in 1957. A tele- 
vision executive named 
C. D. Chesley quickly 
arranged for the NCAA 
semifinal and final games 
to be shown live across 
the state. His efforts paid 
off. Families, friends, and 
neighbors crowded 


Think About It 


How do you follow your favorite 
sports? In addition to the ways that 
fans interact with sports, can you 
think of other ways that changing 
technology has affected athletics? 


For many people, the 1957 NCAA 
men’s basketball finals proved a life- 
long memory. Can you think of any 
sporting events or athletes that you 
probably will remember for a long 
time? Try asking your teachers or rel- 
atives about their sports memories. 


around their shared 21- to 24-inch, black-and- 
white television sets to watch as the Tar 
Heels won in triple overtime over Michigan 
State in the semifinals. One young fan later 
remembered “sitting up both nights, watch- 
ing those two triple-overtime games, and just 
going nuts in the process.” He added, “I 
think my parents got hooked on basketball 
because of the television. I know I did.” 
Executives at Pilot Life Insurance in 
Greensboro hoped to profit from this grow- 
ing popularity. They agreed to sponsor live 
broadcasts of 10 Atlantic Coast Conference 
(ACC) games for the 1958 season. 


Coverage of college basketball—and sports in 
general—has expanded rapidly since then. 
With cable and satellite TV, along with “all 
sports, all the time” channels such as ESPN 
(officially the Entertainment and Sports 
Programming Network), fans from Hawaii to 
Maine can watch their teams play regularly. 
The invention of computers, and then the 
Internet and related technology, has added to 
the public’s ability to follow, and debate, 
every detail. 


Each North Carolina school’s success in the 
NCAA men’s basketball tournament has 
increased its national profile. In 1983 the N.C. 
State Wolfpack became the underdog dar- 
ling—and eventual winner—of the tourna- 
ment now known by its “March Madness” 
nickname. Coach Jim Valvano later said, “We 
figured in our run to the championship over 
250 million people saw us play on TV. I never 
realized we had touched so many lives.” 


Modern TV networks make many efforts to 
add to a viewer’s experience. They use slow 
motion, replays, close-ups, and multiple cam- 
era angles. Like critics of radio so many years 
before, some people have worried that such 
innovations could hurt ticket sales. In some 
ways, fans get closer to the 
action while sitting in their 
living rooms, rather than 
in a stadium or arena. 
This loss of spectator 
interest has not developed 
when it comes to basket- 
ball in North Carolina. In 
fact, rowdy crowds like 
Duke’s “Cameron 
Crazies” sometimes 
become as entertaining as 
the games themselves. 


One impact that TV has 
had on sports in North 
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Track shoes worn by Jim 
Beatty when he broke 
the four-minute mile. 


Carolina and elsewhere involves money. The 
ACC’s current deal with ESPN runs 12 
years and is worth about 


A typewriter used by Smith 


Barrier, a top sports reporter and 
editor in Greensboro from 1941 
until 1980. Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of History. 


1960: Lee Calhoun of North Carolina 
Central wins the Olympic gold medal in 
110-meter high hurdles, repeating his 
1956 win. He is the first man to win two 
golds in that event. 


1961: East Carolina wins the NAIA 
championship in baseball. 


Charlotte Motor Speedway opens in 
Cabarrus County. The 1.5-mile super- 
speedway has hosted major NASCAR 
races, and some of the largest sports 
crowds in North Carolina, ever since. 


Quarterback Sonny Jurgensen, a gradu- 
ate of Wilmington’s New Hanover High 
who played at Duke, sets NFL records 
for season passing yards, completions, 
and touchdown passes. During his 
career with the Philadelphia Eagles and 
Washington Redskins, he leads the 
league in season passing yards five 
times and is picked for five Pro Bowls. 


1962: North Carolina’s Jim Beatty 
becomes the first man in the world to 
break the four-minute indoor mile 
(3:58.9) at Los Angeles. 
He wins the Sullivan 
Award as the 

} nation’s top ama- 
- teur athlete. 


East Carolina hires 
"Clarence Stasavich from 
Lenoir-Rhyne, where 
he won the 1960 
NAIA national foot- 
ball title and was 
named national 
Coach of the Year. 
At ECU, he goes 50-27-1 between 1962 
and 1969, taking the team to three bowl 
games as the Pirates raise their profile. 


1963: Duke, led by National Player of 
the Year Art Heyman, reaches the 
NCAA Final Four, which it repeats in 
1964 and 1966. The 1964 team, led by 
Olympian Jeff Mullins, falls to UCLA, 
which wins 10 titles in 12 years. 


1965: Jethro Pugh, a native of Windsor 
and star lineman at Elizabeth City State, 


$1.86 billion. 


~ Competition for 
/ money and TV 


- attention 
- increases the 


is chosen in the 11th 
round of the NFL Draft 
by the Dallas Cowboys. 
Some people are sur- 
prised when he makes 
the team. Pugh 
becomes a starting 
defensive tackle for the 
“Doomsday Defense.” 
He plays in Super 
Bowls V, VI, X, and XII. 
On the roster for XIII, 
he doesn’t play due to 
an injury that forces 

his retirement after the 
1978 season. 


1965 through 1968: Henry Logan, a 
Western Carolina guard, is a rare four- 
time NAIA All-American in basketball. 


1967: NASCAR star Richard Petty, of 


» pressure on coach- 

es and athletes to 

© win, at all costs. TV 

» forces schools to alter 
schedules. Network tele- 

vision focuses on “big time” 

programs and “big money” 

sports such as basketball and 

football—leaving smaller schools and less popu- 

lar sports behind. Talk radio shows and cable TV 


broadcasts bombard us with everything from 
bull riding to bowling to spelling bees. Online 


message boards let anonymous (and sometimes 


angry) fans criticize coaching decisions and 


player performance publicly. Such discussion 
happens minutes after, and even during, games. 


Just as some people criticized sports on the 


radio, many believe that modern society and its 


technology place too much meaning on contests 


Level Cross, drives a Plymouth to 
victory in 27 races out of 48 this 
season, including 10 in a row. He 
earns his nickname, “The King.” 
Petty remains the sport’s top race 
winner (200) and coleader in 
titles (Seven, in 1964, 1967, 
1971, 1972, 1974, 1975, and 
1979), as well as one of its big- 
; gest ambassadors with fans. 
' Petty wins the showcase Daytona 
=~ 500 a record seven times. 


Sports trading card for 
Jethro Pugh, ca. 1974. 


Member schools of the N.C. High 
School Athletic Conference (the 
organization for predominantly 
African American schools) join the N.C. 
High School Athletic Association, as do 
schools from the former Indian Athletic 
Conference. The Western North 
Carolina High School Activities Associa- 
tion (WNCHSAA) merges with NCHSAA 


Hall of Fame Honors State’s Best 


The N.C. Sports Hall of Fame exhibit is 
located on the third floor of the N.C. 
Museum of History. Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of History. 
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he next time you 
visit the North Carolina 
Museum of History, be 


sure to look for: 

¢ A1942 trophy from the 
Rose Bowl played in Durham 
e A jacket worn by Coach 
Clarence “Big House” Gaines 
during the 1967 season, when 
the Winston-Salem State Col- 
lege (now University) men’s 
basketball team won the 
NCAA Division II title 

¢ A 1970s Harlem Globetrot- 
ters uniform worn by George 
“Meadowlark” Lemon, 
sometimes called “The Clown 
Prince of Basketball” 

¢ Apress badge used by Mary 
Garber, one of the state’s first 
woman sportswriters 


Continued on page 28 


intended to be enjoyable and entertaining. They 
fear that Americans have developed an 
unhealthy obsession with sports and the people 
who play them. Others point to positive things 
that have always been part of athletics, such as 
teamwork, community, and overcoming chal- 
lenges. Such debates are not new but merely part 
of the ever-changing ways that we view sports. 


in 1977, creating one main group over- 
seeing high school athletics in the state. 


Winston-Salem State College (now 
University) beats Missouri State 77-74 

in Evansville, Indiana, in the NCAA 

Division Il men’s basketball finals. It 
becomes the first historically black t 
school with a national hoops title. Earl 

“The Pearl” Monroe averages 41.5 

points per game. 
Clarence “Big House” 
Gaines (coach at the 
school 1947-1993) is 
known for his teams’ 
fast-paced style. He 
becomes the second coach with 
800 career wins in NCAA play. 


Charlie Sifford, a former caddie born 
in Charlotte, becomes the first 
African American to win on 
the Professional Golfers 


One of Charlie 
Association (PGA) tour, Sifford’s golf 
capturing the Hartford clubs. 


Open. Sifford joined the 

Negro Pro Tour in 1946 

and won the National Negro Open six 
times. In 1960 he was the first black 
PGA-approved tournament player. 


1968: The North Carolina men take a 
turn falling to UCLA in the NCAA bas- 
ketball tournament. Coach Dean Smith 
takes the Tar Heels to the Final Four 
three straight years to end the decade. 
In 1969 his team includes Charlie Scott, 
the ACC’s first star African American 
player. Two years later, Charlie Davis 
of Wake Forest will become the 
league’s first black Player of the Year. 


Swimmer Steve Rerych wins Olympic 
gold medals in the 4-by-100-meter free 
relay and 4-by-200 free relay. A long- 
time resident of Asheville, he had led 
N.C. State to three ACC team titles, 
with nine individual ACC crowns. 


The N.C. High School Athletic 
Association appoints a committee to be 
responsible for an athletics program for 
girls. The first championships take place 
in 1969 (golf), 1970 (tennis), and 1971 
(basketball). 


Shooting Past the Color Line 


by Pamela Grundy 


he year 1967 was supposed to be the 

year for the boys’ basketball players 

at Gastonia’s historically black 

Highland High School. 

Five years earlier, Highland coach 
Joseph Robinson had picked out an especially 
talented group of seventh-graders and started 
molding them into a team. 
When they were seniors, 
Robinson predicted, they 
would win the North Carolina 
High School Athletic 
Conference state title. 


“T can remember one of his 
friends came into the gym one 
night and asked him, ‘Joe, 
what are you doing?” player 
John Costner recalled years 
later. “And he said, ‘In 1967 
I’m going to win the champi- 
onship with these boys.’” 


School desegregation threw a 
wrench into those plans. By 
the mid-1960s—a full decade 
after the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
Brown v. Board of Education 
ruling that segregated, or sep- 
arate, schools for students of 
different races must end— 
school systems across North 
Carolina were beginning to 
desegregate. Integration plans meant the end of 
historically black high schools in many commu- 
nities. Gastonia was no exception. Its plan 
turned Highland High School into Highland 
Junior High. Coach Robinson stayed at 
Highland. His players did not. In the fall of 
1966, they and their classmates moved to histor- 
ically white Ashley High. 


At Ashley, the players would have a new coach, 
new teammates, and a new state league: the 
previously all-white North Carolina High 
School Athletic Association. (The North 
Carolina High School Athletic Conference had 
held championships for African American 
schools.) But the young men refused to let these 
unexpected changes end their championship 
dream. Four seniors and a sophomore who had 
previously attended Highland showed up that 
winter at Ashley’s basketball tryouts. “The 
guys that came from Highland came with a 


cause,” Ashley head coach Larry Rhodes later 
said. 


During the tense early years of school desegre- 
gation, many efforts to cross racial lines 
faltered in the face of prejudice, misunder- 
standing, or distrust. Proms got canceled. 


The 1967 state champions of Ashley High School. (John Costner is 
wearing number 30.) Ashley High became a junior high school a few 
years later, closing completely in the late 1980s. Its former students 
were sent to a new high school, Ashbrook, along with students from 
another older high school, Holbrook. Image courtesy of Larry Rhodes. 


Cheerleading selections were disputed. Black 
and white students often eyed each other 
warily in classrooms, and they usually stuck to 
their own groups of friends. 


Sports teams, however, often proved to be 
exceptions. The individual and community 
prestige that came with winning meant that 
athletes had strong incentives to overcome their 
differences. To succeed, they had to find ways 
to work together—to share skills and ideas, to 
trust one another. The Ashley High basketball 
team became a textbook case. “When the whole 
team saw what we had, it meshed together,” 
Rhodes recalled. “And they worked hard at it, 
on and off the court.” 
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One source of the team’s strength came from meshing 
different styles of play. At Highland, Robinson had 
favored high-scoring, offense-oriented basketball. 
Before the Highland players arrived, Ashley teams had 
typically scored around 60 points a game. The new 
offensive firepower from Highland often pushed the 
team past 80. Rhodes, in contrast, was a defensive 
specialist, a student of the intricacies of man- 
to-man defense. He loved a good defensive 
struggle and the low scores it produced. 
Players used his techniques to hold 
down opposing teams’ scores. : 7 
The refusal to let racial politics affect 
the team became a strength, too. A 

few games into the season, Rhodes 
determined that his squad played best 
when he started all five ex-Highland 
players. A historically white school with 
an all-African American starting five was 
breaking new ground. Some people did not 
like it. Rhodes received threatening telephone 

calls and letters, some calling him a traitor to his race. 
But he stuck with principles developed during years of 
coaching. “You play the best guys,” the coach 
explained. “You play what’s going to win for you. You 
can’t let politics or anything like that enter in.” 


school, or in 


The team faced its own challenges. Crowds at away 
games could seem chilly or threatening. Sometimes 
opposing players refused to shake hands with the 
black Ashley players. Even some longtime Ashley fans 
had trouble identifying with a team that did not look 
entirely like them. But the players held together and 
focused on their goal. As they did, the black players’ 
high-profile positions helped members of Gastonia’s 


Think 
About It — 
Can you think of examples _ 


of sports bringing together _ 
people in your family, at your — 


Can you think of examples | 
of sports having the _ 
opposite effect? 


black community feel like part of the new school. “I 
think it definitely gave a lot of people encouragement 
not only to want to go, but to be a part of the school,” 
Costner said. 


Ashley built a strong record, losing only two games all 
season. As the team’s wins mounted, so did its 
support. When Ashley reached the state finals, 
nine busloads of fans made the trek from 
Gastonia to Chapel Hill to watch the 
team play. They were not disappointed. 
In a game that showcased the players’ 
mastery of Rhodes’s defensive system, 
Ashley defeated Wilmington’s New 
Hanover High, 51-44, to win the 4A 
state championship. 


your community? | 


Team members knew that they had 
done more than win a title. They had 
dramatically demonstrated that blacks and 
whites could work together, and that cooper- 

ation could bring great rewards. Their successes 
had also helped bring two communities together. 


“The fact that there are people from the same commu- 
nity, same city, gathered together and cheering for the 
same common cause, in itself is togetherness,” Costner 
explained. “Traveling together, rooting for the same 
team—that in itself creates a bond.” 


In Coach Rhodes’s opinion, the team made a signifi- 
cant impact on school integration as a whole. “A lot of 
people can look at that year and say, ‘Well, it went off 
without too many hitches,’” he said. “But that was a 
tough situation. And I just think that having a good 
basketball team that year went a long way.” ey 
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Continued from page 26 


Since 1994, the museum has housed a 

3,000-square-foot gallery that serves as 

permanent home to the North Carolina 
Sports Hall of Fame. The hall encour- 


merce did something about it. Jack Wood, 
merchant, and Lloyd Caudle, attorney, 
were among the leaders in forming a hall 
of fame committee. The first official meet- 
ing took place in Charlotte on February 

8, 1963. In December 1963, at a banquet 


ages appreciation of 
past accomplish- 
ments and ex- 
M& cellence in the 
q state’s rich, 
‘varied sports 
history. 


in Charlotte, the hall of fame inducted its 
first five members: Jim Beatty, Wes Ferrell, 
Charlie Justice, Ace Parker, and Estelle 
Lawson Page. 


Today, the N.C. Sports Hall of Fame 
includes 281 athletes, coaches, and others 
who have made their marks on sports. At 
each induction banquet, new members 
leave the hall a memento of their career. 
Following some temporary exhibits and 
discussions about a permanent location, in 
February 1982, a successful two-year hall 
of fame exhibit opened at the museum in 
Raleigh. The museum now holds the hall’s 
artifacts in its collection; space was set 
aside for a gallery when the current build- 


» There had been 
discussion for 
several years about 
forming a Sports 
Hall of Fame when, 
in 1962, the Sports 
Award Committee 
of the Charlotte 
Chamber of Com- 


The Sports Hall of Fame collec- 
tion includes artifacts such as a 
football signed by Appalachian 
State’s 2007 national champions 
and a Philadelphia Eagles hel- 
met worn by receiver Mike 
Quick. Images courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of History. 
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ing opened. In addition to the exhibit, the 
hall of fame has been working on other 
projects. During 2011 induction activities, 
for example, the winner in its first state- 
wide vote on Great Moments in North 
Carolina Sports History was announced: 
North Carolina’s 1957 NCAA title in men’s 
basketball. Future plans include launching 
a mobile sports museum to tour the state. 


“For the most part, halls of fame are about 
the past. But we believe they also can be 
about the future,” said Nat Walker, presi- 
dent of the hall of fame. “The lessons that 
sports teach about teamwork, sportsman- 
ship, perseverance, and physical fitness 
are vitally important, especially for young 
people. Our history of sports excellence 
demonstrates that hard work and sacrifice 
lead to success and fulfillment, not only in 
sports, but also in any of life’s endeavors.” 


Visit www.ncshof.org to learn more. 
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by Pamela Grundy 


ould you imagine playing basketball in a 

skirt that reached down to your toes? How 

about in a shiny pair of satin shorts? Over 

the past 100 years or so, women’s basketball 

uniforms have changed constantly. What 
women and girls have worn has often seemed as 
meaningful as how they played. 


Uniforms mattered because the public often consid- 
ered competitive athletics to be a man’s activity, much 
like business or politics. It was far easier for female 
athletes to gain acceptance if they conformed to, or fit, 
society’s notions of how women should look and act. 
These social expectations for women have shifted sev- 
eral times in the last century. Uniforms for basketball— 
for many years, one of the only sports that women 
could compete in—have followed suit. 


At the start of the 1900s, standards for female modesty 
in dress and behavior were high. For instance, students 
at the all-female State Normal School (now the 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro) concealed 
themselves beneath several layers of clothes before 
heading to the gym. “After players put on their ‘gym’ 
suits, they put on 
long black stockings, 
a top skirt which had 
a way of hanging 
down behind, and a 
coat around the 
shoulders,” recalled 
1910 graduate 
Marion Stevens 
Hood. “The rear 
effect of the whole 
outfit reminded one 
of a rooster’s tail 
feathers in wet 
weather, but we were 
nothing if not stick- 
lers to the strictest 
sense of modesty.” 


The 1901 squad from 
the State Normal 
School definitely met 
these expected stan- 
dards for women. 
Players wore heavy, 
dark skirts that 
reached to their shoe 


(Top) The 1901 basketball team at the all-female State Normal School almost seemed to be Ae 
wearing their everyday clothes to play. Image from North Carolina State Normal and Industrial Newitt is 


College Decentennial courtesy of University Archives, Jackson Library, University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro. (Above) The 1923 team at Central High School in Charlotte “rolled out,” daring 

to push their hosiery below their knees. Image from Snips and Cuts courtesy of Robinson- , 
Spangler Carolina Room, Public Library of Charlotte and Mecklenburg County. hair. 


tops, lengthy 
sleeves that 
stretched well 
beyond their 
wrists, and col- 
lars that pulled 
tight to their 
necks. For many 
years, women 
played basket- 
ball in long 
skirts or in 
heavy wool 
“bloomers” — 
blousy pants 
that resembled 
skirts. 


By the 1920s, however, social expectations for women 
had begun to change. Their clothes changed, too. The 
decade brought in the “flapper” period, a time when 
movies and magazines highlighted attractive, flirta- 
tious women who wore lighter, shorter dresses. Female 
basketball players quickly adopted the new standards, 
shedding some of 
their heavy garb. 


In Charlotte, the girls 

of Central High 

School not only wore 

shorter sleeves and 

bloomers, but they 

were daring enough 

to roll their socks or 

| hosiery below their 

/ 3 knees. “We rolled 
out,” team member 
Elizabeth Newitt said 
many years later. 
“We wore hose, and 
if you see this pic- 

_ ture, we've got our 

_ hose rolled down. 

You see how we 


did it.” 
Female 
players 

Elizabeth grew even 
third from more 
right, with excited a 
a bow in her 

few years 
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later. Bloomers began to give way to shorts, 
which were even easier to play in and looked 
more up-to-date. Many young women also 
enjoyed the shock that their new outfits could 
produce. 


Katharine Farris Moyle, who played for 
Charlotte’s Thomasboro High in the 1940s, 
laughed as she recalled the day her grand- 
mother saw her wearing blue satin shorts. 
“One day I was going to a game, and my 
mother said, ‘Go let Mama see your basket- 
ball uniform,’” 
Moyle said. “And I 
said, ‘Are you 
sure?’ And she 
said, ‘Yes.’ So I go 
down and show 
my grandmother 
my basketball uni- 
form, and she just 
about had a fit, 
because I was so 
exposed and 
because I was 
going out and 
being seen by all 
these people 
with that skinny 
uniform on.” 


With this physi- 
cal freedom 
came a new 
competitive 
intensity. Right 
after World War 
Il, hundreds of 
North Carolina 
— high schools 
courtesy of Eckie Jordi | fielded basket- 
College. Image courtesy of 

oleae ball teams for 

girls. Southern 
textile mills, 

which employed large numbers of women, 
also sponsored highly competitive squads. 
The most notable of these teams was the 
Hanes Hosiery Girls, which represented 
Winston-Salem’s Hanes Hosiery plant. The 
team won three straight national Amateur 
Athletic Union (AAU) championships from 
1951ito. 1953: 


(Top) The Hanes Hosiery Girls in action. Image 
(Above) The 1934 women’s team at Livingstone _ 
the College Archives, Carnegie Library, Livingstone 


These good times for female athletes, how- 
ever, did not last. The 1950s ushered in an era 
that celebrated housewives who were de- 
voted to home and family—not to competi- 
tive athletics. Worries that strenuous com- 
petition was not good for young women 
began to resurface across the country. North 
Carolina legislators banned the state high 
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school championship for 
girls in 1953. Dozens of 
women’s sports teams were 
disbanded. Cheerleading, 
not basketball, became the 
top female sporting activity. 


In the 1970s, when the 
women’s liberation move- 
ment began to challenge 
limitations on female citi- 
zens’ lives and activities, 
more teams for female ath- 
letes finally began to return. 
At that point, uniforms 
often became a symbol of 
female players’ second-class 
status. At Raleigh’s 
Millbrook High School, for 
example, the boys’ basket- 
ball team regularly got new garb. The girls 
never did. Tired of trying to make do with 
ancient, ill-fitting uniforms, team members 
decided to sew their own. 


The new uniforms had drawbacks. “That sea- 
son we were hot—literally and figuratively,” 
recalled player Susan Shackelford, who grad- 
uated in 1972. “The design looked great, but 
the fabric was everybody’s favorite ’70s 
blend: polyester. Only a few trips up and 
down the court, and I felt like a Mississippi 
steamboat was making the rounds under 

my uniform.” 


Still, the kind of determination that led the 
Millbrook players to take matters into their 
own hands continued to push women’s 
sports forward. With help from a piece of 
federal legislation known as Title IX, a series 
of ever-more-talented female athletes helped 
create a new vision of a more assertive, ath- 
letic womanhood. Women’s uniforms began 
to look a lot like men’s, with an emphasis on 
function and comfort. 


Contrasts remain between the sweat and 
exertion of high-level competition and tradi- 
tional visions of feminine appearance, how- 
ever. Female athletes still struggle to negoti- 
ate or manage those differences. Some wear 
makeup during games. Others balance their 
aggressive competition on the court with 
behavior and dress that are more “ladylike” 
once the contest ends. 


Think About It 


How equal do you think men’s and 
women’s athletics are today? 


Female basketball players at Millbrook High School in the early 1970s. Girls’ teams 
of that era often struggled to get uniforms and equipment equal to that provided to 
teams fielded for boys. Image courtesy of Susan Shackelford. 


Sometimes, a player has to go even further. North Carolina 
Saw an especially dramatic example in 1997, when Tiffany 
Cummings joined the South Robeson High School girls’ 
basketball team. Tiffany’s strictly religious father thought 
that women should be modest, and he believed shorts 
were for men. He would not allow Tiffany to wear the 
team uniform. Instead, she dribbled, passed, and shot the 
ball wearing a home-sewn skirt that fell below her knees. 


But like so many young women over the years, Tiffany did 
not let how she looked get in the way of playing the game 
she loved. Her skirt seemed odd to some people, but it did 
not stop her from becoming her team’s star. “A lot of peo- 
ple thought it was ridiculous,” she told the Raleigh News 
and Observer. “But I think I’ve proved them wrong.” © 


Playing by the Rules Ss} “N) e 
long with wearing different uniforms, 

A= female basketball players had differ- 
ent rules to play under than men. Soon 

after basketball was invented, it became a popular 

women’s game. Some people, however, began to 

worry that the new sport was too rough and phys- 


ically demanding for young ladies. The result: the 
creation of special “women’s rules.” 


These rules differed from men’s rules in three 
major ways: 


Dividing the court into sections. The most wide- 
spread version divided the court in half. Each team 
fielded three offensive players in one half and 
three defensive players in the other. No player 
was allowed to cross the court’s center line. 


Limiting the number of times women could drib- 
ble. In early versions of women’s rules, female 
players could only dribble the basketball once 
before passing it to someone else. Later, this rule 
was expanded to two or three dribbles. 


Limiting physical contact. Women’s rules often 
forbade any sort of physical contact between play- 
ers. “You couldn’t touch anyone when | was play- 
ing,” said Mary Alyce Clemmons, who played for 
West Charlotte High School in the late 1940s. “You 
couldn’t even look like you were getting ready to 
touch someone, or they’d call a foul on you.” 


Women’s rules were used in most of the United 

States until the early 1970s. In a few states, most 
notably lowa, women’s basketball teams played 

by different rules than men until the 1990s. 


a piece of federal legislation known 


Title IX Gets Women off the Sidelines 


by Pamela Grundy 


No person in the United States shall, 
on the basis of sex, be excluded 
from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to dis- 
crimination under any education 
program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance. 


—Education Amendments of 1972, 
Title IX 


Carolina women had the 

chance to play varsity sports. 
High schools offered few teams for 
females, and colleges, almost 


I: 1970 hardly any North 


none. Not a single state champion- 
ship existed for girls in any sport. 
Today, in contrast, female athletes 
enjoy all sorts of opportunities. The 
North Carolina High School Athletic 
Association sponsors champion- 
ships for young women in 11 

sports, including basketball, volley- 
ball, soccer, and lacrosse. Colleges 
offer even more programs. Women 
win scholarships, professional con- 
tracts, and international recogni- 
tion. Overall, women’s athletics still 
does not enjoy the prestige or the 
funding of men’s. But women have 
come a long way. 


What brought about this change? 
A large share of the credit goes to 


as Title IX—part of an education 
bill passed by Congress and signed 
by President Richard Nixon in 1972. 
Title IX said that colleges and sec- 
ondary schools receiving federal 
funds could not discriminate 
against women in any of their pro- 
grams. (Discrimination means 
treating someone differently or 
favoring someone based on gen- 
der, race, or anything other than 
individual merit.) 


Title IX resulted from a growing 
women’s liberation movement that 
sought equal rights. During the 
1960s, many American women 
sought to enter male-dominated 
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1970s 


J 
Gaylord Perry in 
the mid-1970s. 


fields. They took new kinds of jobs, ran 
for public office, and challenged institu- 
tions that limited women’s opportuni- 
ties. Title IX brought that battle for 
equality to the educational arena. 


When Title IX became law, no one was 
thinking about sports. Those who cre- 
ated the legislation wanted schools to 
stop barring women from certain classes 
and to treat them fairly when they 
applied for jobs. Few women played 
competitive sports at the time. Almost 
no one imagined that women would 
want equality in athletics. But it turned 
out that many did. Soon after Title IX 
passed, aspiring female athletes began 
to ask for more teams and more funds 
for women’s sports. 


Change did not come easily. Many 
schools were reluctant to increase over- 
all spending on athletics. Men’s teams 
showed little interest in sharing their 
resources. Even with Title IX, it took 
decades of hard work—and more than a 
few lawsuits—for women’s teams to 
win broad-based support. Bit by bit, they 
gained ground across the country. 


Carolina women in the 1970s and 1980s 
built programs, leagues, and rivalries. 
Women’s basketball began to regain the 
popularity it had enjoyed in the 1920s 
through 1940s. Gibsonville’s Kay Yow led 
the way as head coach at North Carolina 
State University. In Chapel Hill, coach 
Anson Dorrance helped the University of 
North Carolina take the lead in a sport 
that was somewhat new to women: soc- 


(Left) Andrea Stinson shoots for N.C. State in the 
late 1980s. Image courtesy of N.C. State University. 
(Above) Toni Paisley pitches for East Carolina in 

2011. Image courtesy of ECU Media Relations. 


Tar Heels won 21 national college titles. 
As college sports grew, and female ath- 
letes became better known, more and 
more younger women took up athletics. 


For the 2010-2011 school year, the N.C. 
High School Athletic Association counted 
nearly 90,000 female athletes, along 
with 122,000 male athletes. Some of 
these young women likely hoped for col- 
lege scholarships and professional 
careers. Others would carry the lessons 
of athletics—things like discipline, deter- 
mination, and teamwork—into many 
other areas that the women’s liberation 


Starting with a handful of teams, North 


1970: Laura DuPont, of UNC-Chapel 
Hill, wins the U.S. Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion’s collegiate singles championship. 
DuPont plays 12 years on the pro tour, 
reaching no. 9 in the world. She wins 
the 1984 and 1985 U.S. Open titles for 
women over 35. 


1971: Duke hosts a track and field meet 
between the U.S. national team and a 
Pan-African team. Several major track 
events are held there over the next 
decade or so, serving both as athletic 
showcases and cultural exchanges. 


1972: Title IX of the federal Education 
Amendments outlaws gender discrimina- 
tion by educational institutions receiving 
federal funding. The Association for Inter- 
collegiate Athletics for Women (AIAW), 
which offers championship programs for 
women’s teams, will be absorbed into the 
NCAA in the early 1980s as competition 
for women grows. 


Gaylord Perry, of Williamston, wins the 
American League’s Cy Young 
Award pitching for Cleveland. 
His brother, Jim, had won the 
award in 1970. They become 
the first brothers so honored. 
Gaylord plays for eight teams 
in a 1962-1983 major-league 
career. He wins 20 or more 
games five times, notches 
more than 3,500 strike- 

outs, and wins the National 
League’s Cy Young in 1978 
for San Diego (the first pitcher 
to capture it in each league). 


He is somewhat controversial because of 
alleged use of illegal pitches. Jim pitches 
for four teams between 1959 and 1975, 
appearing in two World Series. 


1973: The Carolina Cougars of the 
American Basketball Association (playing 
home games in Charlotte, Greensboro, 
and Raleigh) go 57—27 behind league 
MVP Billy Cunningham. The Cougars 
lose to the Kentucky Colonels in the ABA 
semifinals. They move to St. Louis after 
one more season. 


Guilford’s 1973 NAIA champions. 


Jack Jensen coaches the unseeded 
Quakers of Guilford College to the NAIA 
men’s basketball title. Guilford—with 
future NBA players M. L. Carr, World B. 
Free, and Greg Jackson—defeats Mary- 
land—Eastern Shore in the finals. 


The Howard’s Furniture team, based in 

Denver, wins an Amateur Softball Asso- 
ciation of America (ASA) men’s national 
slow-pitch title, setting a record with 126 
home runs in the four-day championship 
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cer. Between 1981 and 2010, Dorrance’s 


event. The team repeats in 1974 
and continues strong showings into 
the late 1980s. Other teams making 
national marks in this era include 
Pharr Yarn, out of McAdenville, and 
Piedmont, out of Winston-Salem. 


Me 
1974: Jim “Catfish” Hunter (25-12) i“ é r 


wins the American League’s Cy 

Young Award. The Hertford native 

pitches for Kansas City/Oakland 

Athletics, 1965-1974, and leads the 

team to the 1972, 1973, and 1974 World 

—_ Series titles. One of baseball's first 
\ . free agents, he signs a lucrative 
contract with the New York Yankees 
and earns 1977 and 1978 World 
Series rings. 


No. 1-ranked N.C. State downs Mary- 
land 103-100 in overtime in the ACC 
= finals. Only one team can advance 
» from what some call “the greatest 
- college basketball game ever played” 
to the NCAA Tournament. (The next 
year, the NCAA allows in more than 
one team per conference.) The Wolfpack, 
behind stars David Thompson, Tommy 
Burleson, and Monte Towe, went 27-0 
the previous season but could not go to 
the NCAAs due to probation tied to re- 
cruiting violations. In the 1974 Final Four, 
State pulls off an 80-77 double-overtime 
win over UCLA, snapping its run of seven 
straight titles. The Pack beats Marquette 
in the finals to win the championship, 
capping a 30-1 season. 


1975: After four seasons at Elon Col- 
lege, Kay Yow arrives as head women’s 


Howard’s Furniture softball team, 1973. 


movement had opened to them. 
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basketball coach at N.C. State. She will 
coach the Wolfpack through 2009 and 
finish with 737 college victories (at the 
time, sixth on the all-time list for Division | 
women’s coaches) and 15 NCAA Tourna- 
ment trips. Yow coaches extensively at 
the international level, including serving 
as head coach of the 1988 U.S. women’s 
basketball team and assistant coach of 
the 1984 team, both of which win Olym- 
pic gold medals. She is among early 
women’s sports pioneers. 


1974 and 1975: A Charlotte Hornets 
squad plays in the fledgling World Foot- 
ball League, which folds after two years. 


1978: East Carolina beats Louisiana 
Tech in the Independence Bow, its first 
bowl of the modern era. Coach Pat Dye’s 
squad finishes 9-3 in its second full sea- 
son in NCAA Division I-A. After ups and 
downs with in-state rivals, in later years, 
the General Assembly will intervene to 
make other schools play the Pirates. 


John Sadri, of Charlotte and N.C. State, 
loses a memorable NCAA men’s tennis 
final to Stanford’s John McEnroe. 


iS 
by Lisa Coston Hall* 


Br 


he Carolina Hurricanes made his- 
tory on June 19, 2006, in Raleigh. 
That night, the team beat the 
Edmonton Oilers 3-1 in the decid- 
ing, seventh game of their series to 
win the National Hockey League’s champion- 
ship, the Stanley Cup. Playing a sport that was 
not traditional to the South, the Hurricanes 
brought North Carolina its first major profes- 
sional sports title. As they advanced through 
the play-offs, starting in late April, they generat- 
ed community spirit, excitement—and money. 


Money has always been part of sports. As early 
as the late 1800s, families might spend a few 
dollars to attend a baseball game featuring pro- 
fessional or semipro players. But in recent years, 
sports has grown into a major business. Today, 
the college football season ends with bowl 
games named for corporate tie-ins, such as the 
Allstate Sugar Bowl, Discover Orange Bowl, 
and Taxslayer.com Gator Bowl. As soon as they 
reach victory lane, modern NASCAR (National 
Association for Stock Car Auto Racing) drivers 
stand before television cameras thanking the 
sponsors whose logos dot their uniforms. Even 
youth teams have economic impact. The Center 
for Sports Parenting estimates that about 40 mil- 
lion American children take part in sporting 
activities in their schools or communities. They 
pay money to parks and recreation depart- 
ments, clubs, leagues, and clinics; and to equip- 
ment, uniform, and trophy companies. 


Modern sports equals tourism. It also equals 
sales of tickets, concessions, and merchandise 
such as T-shirts and posters; advertising and 
marketing revenue; television rights payments; 
and multimillion-dollar salaries and product tie- 
ins for some athletes. Communities and schools 
build facilities with more and more features like 
fancy luxury suites that will attract events and 
corporate sponsors. Teams constantly struggle 
with balancing expenses and income. 


The Hurricanes are part of that sports business. 
The team arrived in North Carolina in June 
1997, after owner Peter Karmanos announced 
that he would move the Hartford Whalers fran- 
chise south from Connecticut. Ticket sales and 


*Lisa Coston Hall serves as the editor of Tar Heel Junior Historian. She 
worked for several years as a sports journalist before earning a master’s 
degree in public history. 
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Ericsson Stadium, now Bank of America Stadium, opened in 1996. 
It hosts Carolina Panthers games and has also hosted events such 

as the ACC football title game. Image courtesy of the North Carolina 

Division of Tourism, Film, and Sports Development. 


corporate support in Hartford had disappointed 
team management, and efforts to build a new 
arena there fell apart. Carolina played its first 
preseason game in the Greensboro Coliseum on 
September 13, 1997, and spent two seasons in 
that city. In October 1999 the team debuted in 
the new Raleigh Entertainment and Sports 
Arena, built for hockey, North Carolina State 
University basketball, and other uses at a cost of 
more than $150 million. Some of the funding 
came from tax revenues. In 2002 officials 
renamed the arena the RBC Center, after that 
banking company paid a reported $80 million to 
put its name on the building for 20 years. 


The Hurricanes experienced another highlight 
when they hosted the NHL All-Star Weekend in 
2011. The event generated an estimated $11.4 
million in direct visitor spending (on hotel 
rooms, restaurant meals, and so forth), accord- 
ing to the Greater Raleigh Convention and 
Visitors Bureau. The area received millions of 
dollars’ worth of positive, international media 
exposure and added local spending, noted the 
visitors bureau. Like other pro teams, Carolina 
has experienced lows, too. A bitter contract dis- 
pute between management and players wiped 
out the entire 2004-2005 NHL season. Such dis- 
putes take place regularly in modern sports. 
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Over the years, the Tar Heel State has support- 
ed many minor-league pro teams in sports 
that include baseball, basketball, football, and 
hockey. In 1988 the National Basketball 
Association’s (NBA’s) Charlotte Hornets 
arrived to great fanfare as North Carolina’s 
first top-level pro team. At first, attendance 
proved strong. But the Hornets left for New 
Orleans in 2002. Local voters had turned down 
a referendum to build a new multimillion-dol- 
lar arena, the last step in a worsening relation- 
ship between the team and community. Two 
years later, new owners helped bring the NBA 
Bobcats to Charlotte. (Former North Carolina 
and Chicago Bulls star Michael Jordan has 
since bought that team.) The Women’s National 
Basketball Association (WNBA) had a team called the 
Sting in Charlotte from 1997 until 2006. The National 
Football League’s (NFL's) Carolina Panthers drew 
huge interest when they began play in that city in 
1995. Years of extensive lobbying efforts to the league 
by state and local officials led to their first game. 


Along with hockey, the state’s professional sports 
landscape reflects growing interest in soccer. Cary has 
hosted several pro soccer teams in recent years, includ- 
ing the women’s Carolina Courage and the current 
men’s Carolina Railhawks. NASCAR, now a huge 
business, has long been important in the state. In April 
2012 it will visit Rockingham Speedway in Richmond 
County for the first time since 2004. Some people 
expect that upcoming Camping World Truck Series 
race to mean more than $10 million for that area. 


As the business of sports has grown, so have sports 


A Charlotte Hornets 


button. Image courtesy of 
Lew Powell Memorabilia 
Collection, North 
Carolina Collection, The 
University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


jobs. There are more jobs with school athletics 
departments; city, county, and state tourism 
programs; teams; leagues; conferences; sup- 
porting organizations such as N.C. Amateur 
Sports and the N.C. High School Athletics 
Association; marketing firms; and sports 
agent groups. Sports management as an aca- 
demic field began at the master’s degree level 
in 1966 at Ohio University. Today, more than 
200 colleges and universities offer degrees at 
various levels. 


The media and public place great importance 
on sports and athletes, and on the civic or 
school pride associated with winning. It is dif- 
ficult to measure the true financial value of a league, 
team, or event, however. Georgia Tech’s Economic 
Development Institute in 1997 estimated $152 billion in 
direct spending related to sports products and services 
in the United States. The U.S. Bureau of Economic 
Analysis puts this same number at $369.9 billion. But 
some studies suggest that, except for major events 
such as the World Series, existing spending is just 
rerouted. Money spent at the ballpark, for example, no 
longer goes to the local theater. Supporters stress that 
sports facilities and teams create jobs and economic 
activity in the form of restaurants, related purchases, 
investments, tax income, and more. Athletics are a key 
part of a well-rounded community, they say, drawing 
residents and visitors. Critics say sports take money 
and attention from more important needs. 


Sports command a lot of interest, passion, and sup- 
port. Are they good economically for North Carolina? 
For your community? What do you think? — 


1980 and 1981: Elon wins the NAIA 
football title. 


1981: Cedric “Cornbread” Maxwell, 
of the Boston Celtics, is named MVP 
of the NBA Finals. The Kinston 
native had led UNC-—Char- 
lotte to the NCAA Final Four 

in 1977 as a third-team 
All-American. Also playing 

for the Los Angeles Clip- 

pers and Houston, he scores 
10,465 points in the NBA, 
averaging 12.5 per game. 


1982: In his seventh time leading the 
North Carolina men’s basketball team 

to the Final Four, longtime coach Dean 
Smith finally gets a title. Michael Jordan’s 
last-second jumper powers the Heels to 
a 63-62 win over Georgetown. The influ- 
ential Smith gets another NCAA crown 

in 1993. His résumé includes 879 wins, 
17 regular-season ACC titles, 138 ACC 
Tournament titles, 27 NCAA Tournament 
berths, 11 Final Fours, and the 1976 U.S. 
men’s Olympic gold medal. 


The North Carolina women’s soccer team 
wins the NCAA's first championship in its 
sport, defeating the University of Central 
Florida 2-1. The Tar Heels, coached by 
Anson Dorrance, become spectacularly 


Cedric Maxwell in college. 


successful. They win titles in 
1983, 1984, 1986-1994, 1996, 
1997, 1999, 2000, 2003, 2006, 
2008, and 2009. Many players 
achieve All-America status, 
including Mia Hamm, Kristine 
Lilly, Cindy Parlow, 
Catherine Reddick, 
April Heinrichs, and 
Carla Overbeck. 
1983: In what some 
call the biggest upset 
in NCAA Tournament history, N.C. 
State beats Houston 54-52 on Lorenzo 
Charles’s last-second dunk for the men’s 
basketball title. The Wolfpack had to win 
the ACC Tournament just to make the 
field. The “Cardiac Pack,” coached by Jim 
Valvano, then continued a string of close 
wins behind seniors Thurl Bailey, Sidney 
Lowe, and Dereck Whittenburg. Few 
give State a chance against a “Phi Slama 
Jama” Houston team featuring future 
NBA stars Hakeem Olajuwon and Clyde 
Drexler, but the Pack’s win has been part 
of NCAA TV highlight reels ever since. 


1985: Fred “Curley” Neal, of Greens- 
boro, retires as a Harlem Globetrotter. 
Starting in 1963, Neal played more than 
6,000 basketball games in 97 countries. 
Meadow “Meadowlark” Lemon, who grew 
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up in Wilmington, also 
is a longtime Globetrot- 
ter (known as “Clown 
Prince of Basketball”). 


1986: Duke wins its 
first NCAA team title, 
in men’s soccer. 


Harnett County native 
James “Bonecrusher” 
Smith briefly reigns 
as world heavyweight 
boxing champion. 


Tim Wilkison, of Shelby, is the only Ameri- 
can man in the quarterfinals at the U.S. 
Open tennis championships. “Dr. Dirt” will 
reach no. 23 in the world, with six singles 
and nine doubles titles as a pro. 


1987: The Triangle and Triad host the 
U.S. Olympic Festival. 


The men’s soccer team from UNC— 
Greensboro again wins the NCAA Divi- 
sion III national title, beating Washington 
6-1 in the finals. The Spartans also won 
in 1982, 1983, 1985, and 1986. (They 
now play in Division |.) 


1988: The popular movie Bull Durham 
helps the Durham Bulls baseball team 


Globetrotters uniform 
worn by Curley Neal. 


' set a Class A season attendance 
ecord of more than 270,000 paying 
fans. Durham plays in the Caroli- 
» na League. Other North Carolina 
towns have popular teams in the 
South Atlantic League and South- 
ern League, after a few decades 
of decline. 


\\_ The Charlotte Hornets become 

= the state’s first top-level profes- 
sional sports team. They help put 
Charlotte on the national sports 
map, lead the NBA in attendance 
for several seasons, and sell 

lots of their distinctive purple-and-teal 
merchandise. Popular players include 
Alonzo Mourning, Larry Johnson, and 
Tyrone “Muggsy” Bogues. The franchise 
leaves town in 2002. 


1989: Coached by Michael Bernard, 
North Carolina Central wins the NCAA 
Division Il men’s basketball title, defeat- 
ing Southeast Missouri State, 73-46. 
The 27-point margin sets an NCAA 
finals record. Miles Clarke earns Most 
Outstanding Player honors. NCCU leads 
its division in scoring defense and field 
goal percentage defense. 


N.C. Wesleyan wins the NCAA Division III 
baseball title. It wins again in 1999. 
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Deacons Rally to Win Championship: 


The State of North Carolina’s Soccer Dominance Continues 


by Kelton Miller* 


ake Forest University’s 
men’s soccer team beat The 
Ohio State University 2-1 


on December 15 to win the 2007 
NCAA (National Collegiate Athletic 
Association) championship. The win 
capped a dream season for Wake 
Forest, which featured star players 
including Jamie Franks, Austin 
DaLuz, Zack Schilawski, Julian 
Valentin, and Cody Arnoux. 
Other important players 
were Marcus Tracy, 
Corbin Bone, Ike 
Opara, Lyle Adams, 

Pat Phelan, Sam 

Cronin, and goalie 

Brian Edwards. 
Coached by Jay 
Vidovich, Wake Forest 
finished the season 
22-2-2. 


Kelton Miller. Image 


tesy of the North 
Eroling a In the first half of the 
History. championship game, the 


Demon Deacons fell 
behind 1-0. After a superior pep talk 
from Vidovich, the Deacons took 
charge in the second half. Wake 
notched its first goal in the 66th min- 
ute. The play started with Arnoux 
making a run downfield. He crossed 
the ball to Tracy, who put it in the 
goal. Schilawski scored the second 
Deacon goal in the 74th minute off a 
cross from Tracy. 


The game proved an especially 
bloody battle. There were 37 fouls 
and six yellow cards. The sixth yel- 
low card was issued to Roger 
Espinonza of Ohio State. He kicked 
Valentin—who later needed 30 stitch- 
es—in the face. After the game, 
Valentin said, “Yeah, it hurts, but you 
know, right now, I really don’t care. 
We’re national champions!” 


The game took place in Cary. North 
Carolina has been riding a wave of 
championship soccer, and Wake 


Forest continued that 
trend. Men’s teams 
from Duke University 
and the University of 
North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill have each 
won a championship 
in recent years. 
Between 1982 and 
2006, the UNC-Chapel 
Hill women’s team 
captured 18 titles. 


For a long time, there 
were no professional 
sports in North 
Carolina. Without pro 
teams, North 
Carolinians turned to collegiate 
sports for entertainment. Many peo- 
ple probably think basketball is the 
only sport in which the Atlantic Coast 
Conference (ACC) excels. Soccer, 
however, is a powerhouse sport for 
the ACC. 


se 


The Demon Deac 


A national championship is a tremen- 
dous boon for the local economy. For 
example, more fans attend the games. 
Some will be from out of town and 
need to stay at hotels and eat at res- 
taurants, which brings money to the 
area. The championship will attract 
more students to consider attending 
Wake Forest, adding enrollment and 
more money. Winning inspires kids to 
play soccer, which means more par- 
ticipants and money for organizations 
like the Twin City Youth Soccer 


Think About It 


Go to the website of the North 
Carolina Sports Hall of Fame at 
www.ncshof.org. On the righthand 
side of the page, choose a sport 


that interests you and browse the 
inductees for that sport. Are there 
any that you haven’t heard of? 
Learn more about at least one of 
those people. 


*Kelton Miller, a member of the Summit Historians, Summit School (Winston-Salem), Millicent Foreman, adviser, won 
the 2011 Tar Heel Junior Historian Historical Essay Contest, Intermediate Division. Entrants chose a sporting event 
and wrote an account of it from the viewpoint of a witness. Along with describing the action, they were asked to explain 
how the event reflected the period, region, economy, trends, or other aspects of state history. Why did it matter? 
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ons celebrate their 2007 NCAA title in Cary. Image by Brian 
Westerholt/Sports on Film, courtesy of Wake Forest University Media Relations. 


Association in Winston-Salem. It also 
brings money to sporting goods 
stores. With more people playing soc- 
cer, more people will need to buy 
equipment. Fans also will want to 
buy Wake Forest memorabilia. 
Finally, more people will enroll in 
Coach Vidovich’s summer camp, 
which helps the program recruit play- 
ers and supplement coaches’ salaries. 


Vidovich became a head coach at a 
young age. Wake Forest’s previous 
coach, Walt Chyzowych, was consid- 
ered one of the most influential peo- 
ple in youth soccer. Vidovich was his 
assistant for several years before 
Chyzowych died suddenly from a 
heart attack. A native of Detroit, 
Michigan, Vidovich has been the 
Deacons’ head coach for more than 14 
seasons. In addition to winning the 
title, he won the 2007 Coach of the 
Year award from the National Soccer 
Coaches Association of America. 


The victory in Cary marked the 
eighth national championship for 
Wake Forest University, and the first 
in men’s soccer. There is a lot of 
homegrown soccer talent in North 
Carolina now. Eight players on the 
2007 title team are from the state. 
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Michael Jordan: Great North Carolinian 


by Connor Willis* 


picked Michael Jordan to write my 
essay about because he was a great 
basketball player, and he owns the 
Charlotte Bobcats. I live in Charlotte, 
and I really like the Bobcats. Jordan played 
for the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. He played great basketball 
there from 1981 until 1984. There was 
one thing about Jordan—he never 
gave up. When he lost, he tried hard- 
er. This is part of how he developed 
into a great player. Jordan officially 
became a member of the North 
Carolina Sports Hall of Fame during 
a Bobcats game in 2010. 


Michael Jeffrey Jordan was born 
February 17, 1963, in Brooklyn, New 
York. When he was a little older, he 
moved to Wilmington. Michael’s 
father built a basketball court in the 
family’s backyard because Michael 
and his brother liked the sport so much. 
For so long, Michael lost against his broth- 
er, Larry. But he continued to work harder. 
As he practiced, he started to beat Larry. 
Michael decided to try out for the Laney 
High School varsity team. Even though he 
worked hard, he did not make the varsity 
the first year. The next fall, Michael tried 
out again. This time, he did make the team. 


Connor Willis. Image 
courtesy of the Willis 


family. 


Soon, Jordan started to look for a college. He had 

improved dramatically, and some coaches offered 

him a starting position right away. Coach Dean 
Smith didn’t offer him a starting position, but 


a : Jordan chose North Carolina anyway. He made 
C the Tar Heels’ starting lineup as a freshman, 

S which was rarer then. At the end of that season, 
N 1982, UNC reached the national finals against 


Georgetown. At the last minute, the 
Tar Heels were losing. Jordan 
took the shot, and it went 
in! Carolina won, 63-62. 


Jordan started to become 
popular. Newspapers 

' began to write about him. 
— In 1984 he was on the U.S. 
As Michael Jordan became more successful, men’s basketball team for 
and popular, his image and name appeared | the Olympics held in Los 

on a range of products. Image courtesy of the Angeles, and the team won 


North Carolina Museum of History. H 


the gold medal. 
That year, he 
decided to go 
pro and finish 
his college 
degree during 
the off-season. 
In the 1984 
NBA Draft, the 
Chicago Bulls 
chose Jordan. 
He found it 
harder in the 
pros, but as he 
worked and got 
better, things 
got easier. 
Michael Jordan 
was a Star. A 
company even 
named a pair of 
shoes after his 
nickname, Air 
Jordan. 


3 PL E i ita 
Michael Jordan goes up for a dunk against Duke 

on March 2, 1984, at Carmichael Auditorium. | 
The Tar Heels won 96-83 in two overtimes | 
in one of many exciting games in the rivalry. ; 
Photograph by Hugh Morton, copyright 1984, North 
Carolina Collection, University of North Carolina at | 
Chapel Hill Library. 


Jordan broke all kinds of records, but he would 
not stop until he won the NBA championship. In 
1988 the Bulls made the play-offs. They won the 
title in 1991-1993, 1996, and 1998. One day in 
1994, Jordan announced his retirement from bas- 
ketball and joined the Chicago White Sox baseball 
organization. He soon decided he wasn’t good 
enough to play pro baseball and rejoined the 
Bulls. He announced his second retirement not 


much later. 


In 2001 Jordan joined the Washington Wizards 
before retiring in 2003 for good. In his NBA 
career, he averaged 30.1 points per game. Jordan 
is a good example to follow because he never 
gave up and always believed in himself. 


Think About It 


Visit the website of the North Carolina Sports 
Hall of Fame at www.ncshof.org. Read the rules 


for selection and browse through inductees. Is 
there a person or a sport you believe should be 
added? Try writing a nomination! 


*Annabel Bloom, a member of the Freaks of History club, Moms of Stonehenge (Raleigh), Sally Bloom, advis- 
er, and Connor Willis, a member of the Cougars, Cotswold Elementary School (Charlotte), Sylvia Moras, 
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adviser, were co-winners in the 2011 Tar Heel Junior Historian Historical Essay Contest, Elementary 
Division. Entrants chose an outstanding person related to sports in North Carolina and wrote a short biog- 


raphy highlighting his or her accomplishments, contributions, traits, and challenges. Is this person a member 
of the N.C. Sports Hall of Fame? If so, why? If not, should he or she be? 
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THJH Essay Contest Winner 


Kirstie Spadie: 
by Annabel Bloom* 


ance is my favorite sport, 
but it is not represented in 
the North Carolina Sports 
Hall of Fame. I believe it 
should be. Collins Dictionary defines a 
sport as “an athletic activity requiring 
skill or physical prowess and 
often of a competitive 
nature.” Dance meets 
these requirements. 


Serious dancers begin 
training at an early 
age, often as young 
as eight years old. 
Classical dance train- 
ing requires at least 
three hours of classes 
most days. Classes com- 


>) 


Annabel Bloom. 


Image courtesy of the bine strengthening exer- 
North Carolina cises and movements. 
Museum of History. 


Different dance styles, 
like different athletics, 
require various kinds of strength and 
movements. Muscles must be strong, 
and bodies must be limber. Great con- 
trol over every part of the body is 
required to be a top-level dancer. This 
body control allows dancers to dem- 
onstrate many different movements— 
huge leaps, precision landings, turns 
in place, and many positions of feet, 
legs, hips, arms, hands, and head— 
and make them look easy. 


Dance is competitive, too. There are 
national competitions. Auditions for 
schools, theatrical dance shows, and 
professional dance companies 
become fierce contests. Still, dance 
is an art. It allows for expression 
of the particular choreogra- 
phy and the individual 
dancer’s style. While there 
are many well-known 
dancers throughout 
North Carolina 
history, one, 
Kirstie 
Spadie, 
demon- 
strates 

both the 
athletic and artistic sides of dance. 
Spadie, who grew up in Louisiana, 


Dancer Kirstie Spadie. Image courtesy of Kirstie Spadie. 


“Dance-thlete” 


began her dance training at the age of 
five. She took classes almost daily, rid- 
ing her bike or a public bus to get to 
dance school. Spadie was a scholar- 
ship student in dance at the 
University of North Carolina School 
of the Arts. She later said, “UNCSA 
was very competitive. I was extremely 
nervous about my audition.” 


After college, she competed for dance 
roles in theater. She performed in sev- 
eral Broadway shows, including West 
Side Story, Cats, Rodeo, and Oklahoma! 
Spadie said that “a bubbly personality 
and a strong work ethic are needed to 
get through the rigors of rehearsals. 
For one three-minute dance, it might 
take three hours of rehearsal just to 
learn the dance, and then another 
three hours of rehearsing to make it 
effortless.” 


In 2001 Spadie opened the North 
Carolina Dance Institute, which fo- 
cuses on technical training. Students 
at the Raleigh studio learn to perse- 
vere in dance and as people—to be 
kind and supportive of one another. 
They do well, too, with many per- 
forming professionally. Spadie volun- 
teers with dance organizations, 

, helps with community events 
such as the Million Moms March 
and the Educators Ball, and 

serves on the UNCSA board of 

trustees. Her energy and continual 
training inspire others to do their 
best. “Dance is very athletic,” 
Spadie said. “The muscle 
definition of a dancer is 

awesome. Dancers train 

the whole instrument, so 
every muscle is defined. 

It takes an extreme amount 

of energy to make dance look 
effortless.” 


I would nominate Kirstie 
Spadie to the N.C. 
Sports Hall of Fame 
because of her amazing 
skill and her profes- 

sional success, as well as her tremen- 

dous work ethic. 
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1992-1996: Dr. Leroy Walker, a longtime track 
and field coach at North Carolina Central (with 30 
national titles) and former 
Olympic coach, serves 
as president of the U.S. 
Olympic Committee. 


1993: NFL owners choose 
the Carolina Panthers as 
the 29th franchise. The 
team begins play in 1995 
under Coach Dom Capers. 
Its record of 7-9 beats the 
previous expansion-best 
mark of three wins. The 
team’s best season to date 
ends with a loss to New England in Super Bowl 
XXXVIII on February 1, 2004. Sam Mills will be the 
first Panther to have his jersey (51) retired. 


Leroy Walker. 


1994: North Carolina (33-2) wins the NCAA wom- 
en’s basketball title. 
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Kannapolis native Dale Earnhardt Sr. captures his 
seventh NASCAR Winston Cup crown. “The 
Intimidator” ties Richard “The King” Petty for the 
most titles. Hard-charging Earnhardt, who learned 
the sport from his father, Ralph, also takes titles in 
1980, 1986, 1987, 1990, 1991, and 1993. 


2002: Swansboro High captures its seventh state 
boys’ soccer title since 1990. The girls’ team wins 
titles in 2006, 2009, and 2010. The sport has 
grown a lot in the past 15 years. Several other 
Onslow County teams have won boys’ and girls’ 
state soccer titles recently. 


2005: Gerald Austin, of Summerfield, receives the 
NFL’s Art McNally Award, given to a game official 
who exhibits exemplary professionalism, leader- 
ship, and commitment to sportsmanship on and off 
the field. He has worked three Super Bowls. 


2005 through 2007: Appalachian State wins three 
NCAA Football Championship Series/Division I-AA 
national titles. The Mountaineers are the first North 
Carolina institution with an NCAA football title, and 
Jerry Moore becomes one of the nation’s win- 
ningest college coaches. ASU defeats fifth-ranked 
Michigan on the road 34—32 in the 2007 season 
opener. It is the first time an FCS team has beaten 
a nationally ranked Football Bow! Subdivision foe. 


2006: Joey Cheek, of Greensboro, wins gold and 
silver medals in speed skating at the Winter 
Olympics in Turin, Italy. 


Captained by Rod Brind’Amour, and led by other 
veterans including Glen Wesley and Bret Hedican 
as well as young star Eric Staal, the Carolina 
Hurricanes win the NHL’s Stanley Cup, beating 
Edmonton in a seven-game series. Goalkeeper 
Cam Ward becomes the fourth rookie to win the 
Conn Smythe Trophy as play-off MVP. 


2010: Raleigh native Josh Hamilton is the 
American League MVP. The outfielder wins the 
batting title (.359) as the Texas 

Rangers reach their first 

baseball World Series. 


2011: Mike Krzyzewski 

gets win no. 903 to pass 

Bob Knight atop the 

NCAA Division | men’s bas- 
ketball career coaching list. 
Under “Coach K,” Duke wins 
national championships in 
1991, 1992, 2001, and 2010, 
and is runner-up four times. 
Entering fall 2011, his teams 
have won 12 tournament and 
12 regular-season ACC titles. 


A souvenir of 
Duke’s 1991 and 
1992 NCAA titles. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
MUSEUM orf HISTORY 


History Happens Here 


North Carolina Museum of History 
5 East Edenton Street 
Raleigh, NC 27601-1011 


Address Service Requested 
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(Left to right, starting with top row) 1925 baseball team, 

Elizabeth City State Colored Normal School; runner 

Jim Beatty; 1971 West Asheville Little League baseball 
team; Coach Mike Krzyzewski of Duke; Hanes Hosiery stars Eunies Futch 
and Eckie Jordan; 1940 softball team, East Carolina College; Sam Snead 
golfs at the Greater Greensboro Open; ca. 1970s tennis team, Johnson C. 
Smith University; football standout Sonny Jurgensen; ca. 1974 volleyball 
team, UNC-Greensboro. Images courtesy of Elizabeth City State University 
Archives, G. R. Little Library; North Carolina Collection, Pack Memorial Public 
Library, Asheville; Inez Moore Parker Archives, James B. Duke Memorial 
Library, Johnson C. Smith University; East Carolina University Archives; and 
the North Carolina Museum of History. 


ncmuseumofhistory.org 


